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Main Trends In Recent Philosophy’ 


SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


HE first half of the century has seen two opposing movements in 

philosophic thought. On the one hand there has been a rena- 
scence of speculative thought, and on the other hand a radical attack 
from several quarters on metaphysics as a fruitful or legitimate enter- 
prise. But while these movements are opposed, they are, I think it can 
be shown, closely interrelated, if they do not, indeed, have a common 
source. And while they both have an historical continuity with the 
past, they reflect, in characteristic ways, a fundamental if not a 
revolutionary break with the older tradition. 


The traditional claim of metaphysics to be a knowledge of the 
nature of reality, distinct from science both in its universality and its 
finality, has been frankly contested on differing grounds. On the one 
hand, there has been the growing conviction that philosophic systems 
are not only conditioned by, but represent and express, the aspirations 
and needs of the age and culture to which they belong. The pretensions 
of past thinkers to offer systems of ultimate and universal truth have 
been so discredited by the course of history that few venture to make 
the same claim today. Furthermore social scientists from Marx to 
some recent anthropologists have advanced theories widely inter- 
preted as justifying historical or cultural relativism. On the other 
hand, there has been an undermining of metaphysics from psychologi- 
cal sources. From Freud and his school has come the recognition of 
the part played by unconscious motivations in shaping accepted beliefs 
and theories. And psychologists of other schools have also tended to 
discredit the older conception of reason as a function of man capable of 
acting in independence of his needs as an organic being. Man may be a 
rational being, but his rationality equips him only t6 attain ends set 





* Papers read at the forty-seventh annual meeting of the Eastern Division of 
the American Philosophical Association at the University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Canada, December 27, 1950. 
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by his own needs. The only knowledge for which he has any use, or 
which he is capable of attaining, is merely relative. Metaphysics as the 
knowledge of being as such is impossible and indeed essentially mean- 
ingless for man. 

Such attacks on metaphysics from natural and social science have 
thus merged with the more radical criticism from within speculative 
philosophy itself. In the past, traditional metaphysics has found sup- 
port for its claim to universal and final truth in the accepted concep- 
tion of the nature of mathematics and especially of logic as exact 
sciences. So long as it was held that mathematics and logic were de- 
ductive systems resting on a priori and intuitively certain axioms, it 
was reasonable to attempt to discover similarly a priori first principles 
which might serve as the foundation for a rational metaphysics. The 
recent revolution in logical theory which has led to the replacement 
of self-evident axioms by alternatively possible sets of postulates has 
had a profound influence on contemporary philosophy. If it has led to 
the rejection by logical positivism of metaphysics as hopelessly con- 
fused and futile, it has also been instrumental in bringing about a 
reappraisal and reorientation by speculative thinkers themselves of 
their enterprise. 

Speculative philosophy has always been wider than metaphysics as 
limited to ontology. As ontology it has claimed to be an account of 
the nature of being. And in the implicit claim that this account is final 
and complete, it has itself professed to be the expression of true 
knowledge and in so doing has assumed an implicit epistemology. It 
has thus in so far been dogmatic. But it has always sought to estab- 
lish and justify its claim by a critical examination of traditional belief 
and accepted common sense. The standards that it has implicitly used 
in this criticism it has in turn sought to formulate and to exhibit as 
universally applicable. It has thus been critical as well as dogmatic. 
But criticism which does not rest on some implied positive commit- 
ments is impossible. The only escape lies in silence or the wagging of 
a finger. To engage in philosophic inquiry is, I submit, to commit 
oneself unavoidably to speculative thought. The perennial and funda- 
mental problem which all speculative thought faces is to reconcile 
dogmatism and criticism, to exhibit as correlative and mutually supple- 
mentary one’s assumptions as to being as the object of knowing and 
one’s assumptions as to knowledge and the standards of criticism. It 
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is essential to the enterprise of speculative thought that it should make 
ends meet — that it should justify itself. It is this inherent demand 
for self-completion that distinguishes speculative thought from science. 
The ontology that speculative thought either avows or assumes must 
be such as to include within being the thinker himself, both as the 
knower who has reached his goal and as the inquirer who seeks it. And 
the correlative epistemology must equally give such an account of 
knowledge as will include the procedure by which it is itself attained 
as the knowing of knowledge. A theory of epistemology must justify 
itself. 

The ontological question, what truly is, arose historically through 
the doubt and denial of beliefs formerly accepted without criticism. 
Whether one denied, as did Parmenides, the obvious changefulness of 
things or, with Heraclitus, their equally obvious endurance without 
change, the being which is truly known was identified with what, as 
logically timeless, is beyond all change. The development of early 
mathematics and of Aristotelian logic served to crystallize this early 
conception of being as Logos, as the ideal and timeless object of pure 
knowledge. The intuitively certain first principles on which knowledge 
was conceived to rest were also taken to be formulations of the very 
structure of being itself. Logical structure as thus conceived was iden- 
tified with ontological structure. But mathematics and logic are appli- 
cable to the sensible world of appearances to which the reality of true 
being had been denied. It is this which raised and which continues to 
raise a basic issue for speculative thought. On the one hand, the phe- 
nomenal realm of becoming had to be exhibited as having some real 
relation to being and thus given some ontological status. On the other 
hand, knowledge, which had first been conceived as based upon the 
denial of sense and opinion, had to be exhibited not only as having a 
genetic source in uncriticized belief, but as logically dependent on an 
analysis of it. 

Plato solved this ontological problem by his conception of the realm 
of becoming as partaking both of being and of nonbeing. In so far as 
it participated in being, it was determinate and susceptible to mathe- 
matical and logical treatment. But since phenomenal objects never 
permit of exact determination or conform exactly to any ideal form, 
they in so far participate in nonbeing. Whatever is, is determinate. 
Aristotle’s conception of being as substance which includes form and 
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matter, actuality and potentiality, as moments or factors of itself, suc- 
ceeds in bringing more closely together unchanging being and chang- 
ing existence. But it remains essentially Platonic in its doctrine that 
substance is knowable only in so far as it exemplifies form, i.e., as ac- 
tual and determinate. Matter can neither exist nor be apart from form 
but is, like the nonbeing of Plato, completely indeterminate. God alone 
as pure form and complete actuality has independent being. 

It is important for us to note that it was not until the rise of modern 
science in the seventeenth century that any attempt was made to apply 
mathematics to processes of change. So far as change either in nature 
or within the soul was intelligible it had been conceived to be teleologi- 
cal, the realization of a fixed and predetermined end. Plato indeed, 
significantly enough, speaks of it only in myth. Aristotle deals with it 
systematically as actualization of potentiality. Being as actuality under- 
goes no change. And although Aristotle conceived the changes in na- 
ture as taking place in accordance with law, the inherent indetermina- 
tion of matter shows itself in an irreducible factor of pure chance. 

With the beginnings of modern science in the seventeenth century, 
the natural world was no longer held to be the object of mere opinion 
which only approximates the determinateness of real being or conceived 
as an endlessly repetitive and continually balked striving to attain the 
actuality of God. From the time of Galileo and Descartes, the natural 
world with its changes came to be itself the object of the new science 
and, as such, conceived to be wholly actual and completely determinate. 
Yet if the formulation of mathematical laws of motion thus seemed to 
identify existence with being, it negated the reality of change in so 
doing. For if change is merely the redistribution of matter in space, or 
even transformations of energy, it can result in nothing new. What- 
ever is, whether matter or motion or energy, is conserved both in 
amount and in what it changelessly is. Nor is it only the elementary 
constituents of the natural world that endure; the cosmos to which 
they belong is equally changeless. For the course of nature as it passes 
from past to present to future is unalterably determined. Thus the per- 
manence of what endures through time and the course of nature in 
time are identified with the eternity of the logically necessary. 

Along with this new scientific dogmatism went a new emphasis on 
the importance of systematic doubt. Its significance for our present 
purpose lies in the fact that what Descartes sought to discover through 
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his use of doubt was some existential proposition with an intuitive cer- 
tainty such as logical theory demanded as the ground of rational 
knowledge. Ontologically the knowledge of the self as a thinking being 
served, as did that of God, to mark the union of essence and existence. 
Even though the essence of oneself does not, like that of God, include 
existence, as a thinker one participates in the Divine essence and in 
the immortality of one’s soul unites time and eternity. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, I think it is none the less true that 
Descartes is the source of what to the present has been characteristic 
of modern empiricism. Like him empiricists have demanded some in- 
contestable fact of existence as a basis for knowledge. When their 
critical examination led to the rejection of a substantial self, they 
sought and found in ideas or impressions — or in sense data — im- 
mediately given existents, those indubitanda in which they claimed to 
find a secure basis for knowledge. Whether the immediate data of 
sense were held to have their esse in percipi or to have a reality inde- 
pendent of consciousness, they have been conceived as existents wholly 
actual and completely determinate as just what they are. It was be- 
cause empiricists believed that sense experience discloses a realm of 
existents as purely actual as Platonic forms that they could claim 
that experience was the source and ground of such knowledge as con- 
formed to the ideal they shared with rationalism. Although as nomi- 
nalists they might hold that only individuals exists, the individuals 
given in sense experience were themselves particulars, cases of univer- 
sals. Even the impressions of Hume are at once individual existents 
and examples of indefinitely repeatable universals. And it was also 
because Hume so identified impressions and ideas as existents with 
timeless universals that he was led to deny any rational ground for 
their sequence in time. If existence is indeed immediately experienced 
to be completely determinate as just what it is at the moment of ap- 
prehension, not only must any causal relationship between what is at 
successive moments be without rational ground, but both the passage 
through time of what exists and our experience of it must alike remain 
a sheer mystery. 

The Copernican revolution claimed by Kant’s Critical Philosophy, 
important as it was, did not effectively alter these basic conceptions of 
modern philosophy. If he denied the claim of metaphysics to the status 
of knowledge, it was because, on the one hand, he defined its prob- 
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lems to be those of God, Freedom, and Immortality and, on the other 
hand, restricted possible knowledge to what conformed to the classical 
ideal of logical structure. In relegating temporal existence to a realm 
of phenomena he did not conceive its character to be fundamentally 
altered. Rather it was to justify the conception of the temporally ex- 
istent as an actuality and hence as the object of exact and certain 
knowledge that he instituted his Copernican revolution and formulated 
a transcendental idealism which permitted the inclusion of an empiri- 
cal realism. It was because he accepted the conception of the world of 
nature and with it the empirical self as completely determinate and 
thus the object of a dogmatic science that he was led to postulate a 
noumenal realm beyond the reach of knowledge and a noumenal self 
at once timelessly eternal and temporally free. 

Although Hegel attempted a restoration of metaphysics on a new 
basis and relegated Aristotleian logic to a subordinate place, he did not 
challenge the fundamental conception of reality as an eternally com- 
plete system. The realm of existence is not indeed a mechanically 
determined order, as Kant had conceived it, but the stages of its dialec- 
tical evolution are equally predetermined. Neither the course of cos- 
mic events nor of human history brings forth anything new. Nothing 
happens in time, since time itself is phenomenal. In so far as existence 
is real it is rational and, as Hegel conceived it, eternally complete and 
wholly actual. As no individual existent has any independent reality 
but is only as a member of the infinite system of the Absolute, so Hegel 
held as against the empiricists, that no certain, or clear, knowledge can 
be had of any particular existential matter of fact. The complete and 
eternal system of the Absolute is reflected in the dialectical idealism 
of Hegel’s philosophy as it attempts to include and transcend the 
stages of all previous thought in its own final synthesis. Thus it was 
inevitable that this century should have seen a recentering of attention 
upon the nature of time and process and of ,indetermination and real 
possibility as integral to existence. 

The contrast between recent speculative thought and that of the 
preceding period shows itself both in theories of being and in theories 
of knowledge. Few of the recent speculative thinkers profess to set up 
systems of philosophy in the grand manner. If as admitted metaphysi- 
cians they are concerned with the nature of reality, they either deny or 
doubt that this can be finally analyzed in terms of clear and distinct 
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concepts or its structure exhibited in the form of a logical system. On 
the side of criticism, there is a common tendency either to limit the 
scope of conceptual thought or to reconceive its function in the light 
of its relation to linguistic expression. This tendency is by no means 
confined to those openly engaged in speculative philosophy; on the 
contrary, it is the chief ground on which metaphysics is condemned 
as futile or meaningless. For this very reason it is a tendency which 
links speculative metaphysics to the analytic philosophy which con- 
demns it. But if the proponents of speculative philosophy are, like 
their opponents, critical of the scope and legitimate function of con- 
ceptual thought, they differ profoundly among themselves both in the 


particulars of their criticism and in their interpretation of its signifi- 
cance. 


Bergson, for example, is an avowed metaphysician in that he holds 
that metaphysics is possible as a knowledge of reality different in 
kind from science in that it is direct and absolute while science is 
external and merely relative. “Metaphysics,” he writes,! “is the science 
which claims to dispense with symbols.” It rests upon intuition and 


not upon conceptual analysis. Intituion, unlike intellect, is the appre- 
hension of reality from within and hence as it is in itself and not as it 
‘ is seen from without and thus in its external relativity. For this rea- 
son Bergson writes his philosophy rather as a literary artist than as a 
rigorous scientist. He does indeed use argument but again rather for 
the purpose of persuasion than of demonstration. And although he 
holds that metaphysics is radically distinct from science, he draws 
freely upon science for illustration and analogy. (That he misconstrues 
and misuses scientific material may be true, but is irrelevant to the 
point at issue.) It is, however, significant that, although he distin- 
guishes so sharply between intuition as direct insight and intellect in 
its dependence on concepts as symbolized, he is forced to mediate 
between them. Intuition and intellect are not, after all, separate facul- 
ties of the mind, or even stages in its development, but rather mo- 
ments or factors in all thought. And although he has defined meta- 
physics as the science which dispenses with symbols, he is constrained 
to express and communicate his own intuition of reality by the use of 
symbols expressing concepts which, unlike those of science, are not 


fixed but “fluid.” 


1 Introduction to Metaphysics, p. 9. 
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Santayana, unlike Bergson (but like Husserl) disavows meta- 
physics. So far from claiming an intuitive and absolute apprehension 
of reality from within, he is the most radical and articulate skeptic of 
the possibility of such knowledge. But, like Kant, one may say, he 
denies knowledge only to make room for faith — the animal faith by 
which we all live and which assures us of the existence of a matter 
charged with unknown potencies in which lurk “the ambushed powers 
of nature.” Santayana is a genuinely speculative philosopher in that 
he has a metaphysical system of a sort. But it is admittedly rather a 
poetic myth than a formulation of final and absolute knowledge. 
Philosophers of other ages and other climes have elaborated other 
myths and in the future there may be many more. 

Nowhere is the contrast of his thought to traditional philosophy 
more evident than in his treatment of essence as one of the many 
“Realms of Being.” For while like the Platonic forms the essences be- 
long to a realm of unsubstantial and timeless being, they are in them- 
selves an infinite chaos of discrete entities, at once the images of sensu- 
ous fancy and the terms of all human discourse. ‘They are evoked in us 
as “cries and comments” by the flux of natural events. If in some sense 
they serve as signals and warnings given to living creatures, they 
furnish no insight into the substantial reality of what exists, nor can 
the order we find, or believe we find, in nature be due to its participa- 
tion in or imitation of au ideal order of essences. 

These two thinkers are representative of the present century not 
only on the critical side of their philosophy. If they both hold that con- 
ceptual thought is essentially symbolic and hence incapable of pene- 
trating the nature of real being, that is not merely a fact about human 
thought and its limitations. It is also an acknowledgment of their 
conviction that being itself is not a complete and determinate system. 
If Santayana distinguishes a number of realms of being, he makes no 
claim that these are the only kinds or forms that being may have or 
that might be discerned by some other creature. He can write his 
philosophy as if it were a poetic myth just because he accepts his faith 
in natural existence as an inexhaustible reality and in himself as a 
being at once carried in its flux and emergent from it. The philosophy 
he sets forth is in its self-confessed inadequacy such a philosophy as 
a being such as he acknowledges himself to be can consistently claim. 
His real ontology and his epistemology, his dogmatism and his criti- 
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cism, thus complement each other. He composes a myth which in some 
sense accounts for himself as a myth maker. 

Bergson is undoubtedly a far more important and influential think- 
er than Santayana. Yet they are alike in representing what I should 
like to emphasize as characteristic of present speculative philosophy in 
its contrast to an older tradition. Both, as I have pointed out, agree 
on the side of criticism in limiting the scope and function of conceptual 
thought, and both express their systems in terms of discourse which are 
intentionally metaphorical rather than logically rigorous. Bergson’s 
doctrine of intuition justifies, however, his commitment to a dogmatic 
ontology. The fixed concepts of science are instruments which man 
uses for merely practical purposes. They are incapable of expressing 
reality because reality itself is not fixed but indefinitely plastic and 
mobile. It is not a flux like that of Heraclitus obeying eternal laws, 
but a living movement which changes its direction and which con- 
tinually brings forth something new. Being is revealed to intuition as 
temporal existence. Time as real is no image of eternity to be meas- 
ured and calculated, but experienced in the creativity of living process. 
Man can have absolute knowledge of what is, not because he can 
profitably use the conceptual schema he produces, but in so far as he 
himself participates in its living flux. 

In the face of the influence of Husserl’s phenomenology on recent 
and contemporary thinkers, it would indeed be foolhardy to express 
the opinion that his real significance for us today lies in his vigorous 
defense of what is most characteristic of the older tradition. My own 
natural sympathy with such a foolhardy opinion I distrust too much 
to urge it to those of you who are far better qualified than I to judge 
of Husserl’s significance. Let me then rather venture the statement 
that his later transcendental phenomenology represents a meeting of 
extremes. He is a critical philosopher whose radical criticism of pre- 
vious critical philosophy has become a radical dogmatism. Historically 
he is the self-conscious continuator of Cartesian doubt which he trans- 
mutes into the final certitude of a Transcendental Ego absolutely pos- 
iting itself. His position in recent thought may be indicated, however 
inadequately, by pointing to certain similarities and contrasts with 
other thinkers. 

Phenomenology has a kinship with analytic philosophy in its re- 
jection of metaphysics as the proper enterprise of philosophy and in 
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its insistence on the primacy of the analysis of logical meaning, differ- 
ent as it is in its approach and in its neglect of linguistic symbolism. 
And there is also a likeness between the phenomenological analysis 


of the eidetic forms of experience and the Phaneroscopy of Peirce and 
also the Whiteheadian emphasis on the “elucidation of immediate ex- 
perience.” But there could hardly be a sharper contrast between Hus- 
serl’s position and the central principle of both Peirce and Whitehead, 
as I shall try to show later. Instead of the “contrite fallibilism” of 
Peirce and the inevitable tentativeness and corrigibility of every sys- 
tem of philosophy acknowledged by Whitehead, Husserl holds that 
philosophy must and can be a presuppositionless and absolute science. 
The revolutionary importance he claims for his own work lies in his 
having for the first time discovered and exhibited the method of phe- 
nomenological reduction.” 


The entire absence of the procedure, the overlooking of the immense difficulties 
attached to a correct beginning...had this for its consequence, that we had and 
have many and ever new philosophical “systems” or “directions,” but not the 
one philosophy which as Idea underlies all the philosophies that can be imagined. 
Philosophy, as it moves toward its realization, is not a relatively incomplete 
science improving as it goes naturally forward. 


Husserl does not indeed claim to have himself discovered and for- 
mulated this one philosophy, but rather, like Moses, to have led the 
way to the Promised Land, which, like Moses, he sees only to realize 
that he himself will not live to set foot on it. 

The method of reduction by which this final philosophy is to be 
achieved is, of course, the famous epoché, the deliberate suspension, 
or “bracketing,” not only of the naive natural attitude, but of all ques- 
tions of existence. Metaphysics is disavowed precisely because it is 
involved either in the psychologism which would explain or ground 
meaning in existence or in the attempt to exhibit the relation of es- 
sence and existence. Is it a travesty on Husserl’s philosophy to com- 
pare it to the judgment of Solomon which would settle the dispute by 
cutting asunder the living whole and awarding existence to natural 
science and*essence to philosophy? 

But what of the problem we have urged as fundamental for all 
speculative thought —that of exhibiting philosophy as completing 
itself by including the thinker with his quest as integral to the system 





* I quote from the author’s preface to the English edition of the Jdeen, pp. 27-28. 
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to which it leads? Is the “act” by which the reflective thinker sus- 
pends and brackets belief in natural existence provided for in phe- 
nomenology? Or is the inquiring ego left as a presupposition un- 
accounted for in the presuppositionless philosophy? It is clear that 
the existence of the world has significance only in its transcendental 
reduction to essence — its existence as “constituted” for the ego. And 
it is also clear that the transcendental ego cannot be said to “exist.” 
“IT am,” Husserl states in the Preface already quoted, “the Ego who 
invests the being of the world. ..with existential validity, as an exist- 
ence which wins for me from my own life’s pure essence meaning and 
substantiated validity ;...henceforth it is exclusively my Ego that is 
given (given from my new standpoint) given purely as that which 
has being in itself, in itself experiences a world, confirms the same, 
and so forth.” 

Existentialism, despite the relation of Heidegger to Husserl, stands 
at the other extreme of the wide movement of contemporary thought. 
From its inception in the religious thought of Kierkegaard it has been 
a self-conscious revolt against intellectualism and the attempt to 
construct conceptual systems of philosophy. Rational thought, it 
holds, either points beyond itself to an UMGREIFENDE (Com- 
prehensive), as Jaspers urges, or it exhibits its own futility as in the 
self-negating dialectic of Sartre. As religious salvation is possible 
only through the conviction of one’s own sinfulness, so the philosophi- 
cal salvation offered by the Existentialist can be attained only through 
the anguished facing of one’s sheer contingency as an individual and 
the acceptance of one’s responsibility as a free human being. One can- 
not become a philosopher merely through intellectual inquiry, but by 
engaging in and committing oneself to self-conscious and self-deter- 
mining living. 

Existentialism thus seems to stand in sharp contrast to phenomenol- 
ogy in that, instead of “suspending” the question of existence, it as- 
serts the primacy of existence to essence. Yet it shows its kinship to 
Husserl’s later phenomenology in what may be called its egocentricity, 
for the existence it takes as primary is the existence of the questioning 
self. Although Heidegger, for example, clearly recognizes what we 
have called the need of speculative thought to make ends meet — to 
give such an account of what is as will include the thinker and his 
inquiry — he, like other Existentialists, tends to treat what is only as 
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related to — hyphenated-with —the being of the self. The human 
being, as a questioner of himself, alone has existenz. The world into 
which man finds himself “thrown” is not a natural world to which he 
belongs as a member. The things which it contains and even the living 
creatures other than his fellow men are mere “objects” devoid of 
potentiality and freedom. He alone is free and self-creative. 

One might say that whereas Peirce, as we shall presently see, takes 
continuity as his first metaphysical principle, the Existentialist as- 
sumes discontinuity as his. The discontinuity between man in his 
unique freedom and the world of nature is correlative to and reflected 
in the breach between conceptual thought and transcendent insight. 
The inherent nothingness of the world of objects has its counterpart 
in the inherent self-negation of thought. 

The danger which thus threatens the Existentialist as a philosopher 
is apparent and is indeed recognized by him. For as a philosopher he 
needs must use rational thought and attempt to express the truth he 
sees in conceptual terms even though these are not the terms of 
science. Otherwise he must abandon the rational discourse of philoso- 
phy for poetic imagery or religious exhortation. Philosophy is a possi- 
ble enterprise only for one who recognizes his obligation to account 
for the rational discourse to which he is committed as capable of ex- 
pressing and communicating the truth he sees. 

It is in the philosophy of Charles Sanders Peirce that we may, I 
think, find most fully represented the divergent currents of recent 
thought in their characteristic contrast to the tradition from which 
they spring. Unlike both Bergson and Santayana, Peirce is primarily 
a logician and a scientist. If like them he writes philosophy in a “new 
key,” he is a pioneer in the theory of symbolism and a forerunner of 
modern logical analysis. He is singularly notable in his combination of 
respect for exact and rigorous thought and in the “contrite fallibilism” 
he recognizes with respect to all conceptual formulation. He combines 
the most persistent efforts for rigorous analysis with the most daring 
flights of speculative imagination. 

Although he was hailed by William James as the originator of the 
pragmatist theory of conceptual meaning, he did not, like later prag- 
matists, disavow the pursuit of metaphysics. Nor does he fall back 
either upon a subrational animal faith or a transcendent and absolute 
intuition as a source of metaphysical truth. It is indeed reasonable, he 
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argues, to suppose that man as a natural being should have an innate 
tendency toward true beliefs. A metaphysical theory that does not 
conform to common sense and express the natural beliefs of human 
beings is thereby condemned. His own metaphysical theory is, how- 
ever, like all scientific theory, arrived at by the use of reason and is, 
like all our knowledge, inexact and fallible. It is in this setting forth 
of a metaphysics which is at once rational and confessedly fallible that 
I find Peirce to be truly representative of what is most significant in 
recent philosophy. Let me quote two distinctive passages. The business 
of metaphysics, he writes, “is to study the most general features of re- 
ality and real objects. But in its present condition it is...a puny, rick- 
ety and scrofulous science. It is only too plain that those who pretend 
to cultivate it carry not the hearts of true men of science within their 
breast ;...they are scared to look truth in the face.”” Among the ques- 
tions, he declares, that should be but are not faced are these: “Whether 
or no there be any real indefiniteness, or real possibility and impossi- 
bility ? Whether or not there is any real indeterminacy,” etc.* Peirce’s 
own answer to these is, of course, affirmative. Reality is no closed sys- 
tem; on the contrary, there is real indeterminacy and real possibility 
in existence. The laws which science may formulate are only approxi- 
mative and express rather habits which nature tends to follow than 
necessary conditions of temporal existence. Perhaps the most central 
of his metaphysical principles is that of continuity. It is this which at 
once justifies and is justified by his fallibilism. He writes: “The prin- 
ciple of continuity is the idea of fallibilism objectified. For fallibilism 
is the doctrine that our knowledge is never absolute but always swims, 
as it were, in a continuum of uncertainty and indeterminacy. Now the 
doctrine of continuity is that all things swim in continua.””* 

If later pragmatists, like Dewey, reject metaphysics as a futile en- 
terprise, that is because it has been identified with the quest for an 
unattainable — and undesirable — intellectual security, a final knowl- 
edge of nonexistent absolutes. Philosophy, Dewey would say with the 
positivists, is primarily criticism. Yet metaphysics is nevertheless, he 
believes, both possible and essential to criticism in so far as it is “the 


generic insight into existence,”. “the statement of the generic traits 





* Collected Works, VI, Preface, sec. 2. 
* Ibid., I, 171. 
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manifested by existence of all kinds.”> The implicit but unformulated 
metaphysics of Dewey’s naturalism is indeed more closely akin to the 
speculative theories of Peirce than this passage indicates. Knowing, 
according to Dewey, is a natural event and one that makes a differ- 
ence. Real existence is no fixed system, if for no other reason than that 
in becoming known it undergoes a real change and suffers a new 
growth. Reality is more than it can be “known as.” 

Whitehead’s philosophy I should hold to be second to none, not 
only for his contributions to logical theory, but in the sweep and rich- 
ness of his speculative thought. He belongs with Peirce rather than 
with Santayana and Bergson, or with those Existentialists who find 
the source of philosophic truth in a faith beyond or below conceptual 
thought. But he belongs to the whole movement of recent philosophy 
in his conviction that no final metaphysics is possible and no complete 
system attainable. Although he says, “There is no first principle [of 
metaphysics] which is in itself unknowable, not to be captured by 
a flash of insight,” these can never be finally formulated by philoso- 
phers. “Weakness of insight and deficiencies of language stand in the 
way inexorably. Words and phrases must be stretched toward a gen- 
erality foreign to their ordinary usage ; and however such elements of 
language be stabilized as technicalities, they remain metaphors mutely 
appealing for an imaginative leap.’’¢ 

Whitehead belongs to the present age in his emphasis on the de- 
pendence of thought on its symbolic formulation. He differs from the 
past and from one school of contemporary thinkers, however, in hold- 
ing, as does Dewey, that the precision of formulation is relative to a 
systematic context not itself explicitly formulated. Language is, he 
states, “thoroughly indeterminate, by reason of the fact that every 
occurrence presupposes some systematic type of environment.” It is 
because metaphysics seeks to formulate in such language as is available 
the systematic environment of the universe itself that it must remain 
tentative and provisional. The primary task of philosophy is not there- 
fore the construction of an ideally precise language in which all mean- 
ingful propositions may be formulated. On the contrary he says: “A 
precise language must await a completed metaphysical knowledge.’’® 
Speculative philosophy differs from science in that its goal is the de- 





* Experience and Nature, p. 412. 7 Ibid., p. 18. 
* Process and Reality, p. 6. ® Tbid., p. 18. 
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scriptive generalization of all that is, rather than of some limited field. 
It is like science in its inherent incompleteness and lack of finality. 
The test of a metaphysical system, like the test of a scientific system, 
is its continued applicability to experienced fact. To meet this test it is, 
like science, in need of constant revision. 

Whitehead does not explicitly recognize that there is another test 
of a speculative system which is peculiar to philosophy — what I have 
called making ends meet — the demand that its theory of being should 
be complementary to its theory of knowledge. This involves that it 
should be applicable both to all possible objects of experience and to 
the self as a possible knower. As a critical thinker, Whitehead holds 
that no philosophy can be complete and final and attributes this to 
“weakness of insight” and “deficiencies of language.” But this is not, 
if I read him aright, the fundamental reason which his own argument 
provides for the fact that metaphysical systems inevitably lack finality. 
Speculative philosophy, I should agree, seeks systematic completeness 
as science does not, but the only sort of completeness it can reasonably 
hope to attain is the exhibition of its own incompleteness. It is not 
because of any intrinsic deficiency of language that it cannot formulate 
all there is in precise terms. The use of vague terms is essential to lan- 
guage ; without it, indeed, there would be no precise terms to be used. 
And it is no deficiency of speculative thought that it should remain 
tentative ; but it would be a deficiency if it could furnish no grounds 
for its own lack of dogmatic finality. Such a ground is provided in the 
philosophy of organism. It lies in what Whitehead has stated is its 
ultimate metaphysical principle — “Creativity,” which is also “the 
principle of novelty.” “Creativity is at once the universal of universals 
characterizing ultimate matter of fact,” and “the ultimate behind all 
forms, inexplicable by forms, and conditioned by its creatures.’’® 

Although Whitehead justly regards himself as a lineal descendant 
of Plato, his philosophy, despite his recognition of a realm of eternal 
objects, is almost, one might say, a Platonism in reverse. For the ac- 
tual occasions which constitute the world of becoming are no mere 
imitations of eternal forms and halfway between being not-being. 
Rather it is they as concrete actualities which are the truly real, while 


the eternal objects are characterized as “potentials for becoming,” 





® Ibid., pp. 30-31. 
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with no actual reality apart from their primordial ordering through 
God. Although speculative philosophy seeks the essence of the uni- 
verse, i.e., the forms of definiteness which must be exemplified in 
every actual occasion, it must start from the concrete and return again 
to the concrete. But since the becoming of the world is a creative 
process and each actual occasion a unique and novel individual, the 
work of speculative thought can never be completed. Both the con- 
crete becoming which is the object of his thought and the thinker 
himself as a participant in “the creative advance of nature,” preclude 
the final completeness of his philosophy. One might indeed urge that 
as the completed concresence of each individual has an “objective 
immortality” through its prehension by succeeding individuals, so ev- 


ery system of philosophy lives on in the systems which at once con- 
tinue and replace it. 


The issues which the present writer would consider most significant 
for speculative philosophy today are perhaps already evident from our 
discussion. Let me then conclude with a brief statement of them. 

Since speculative thought involves both criticism and dogmatism, it 
is uniquely committed to its own justification. Recent advances on the 
side of criticism discredit the traditional ontological conception of 
reality as a complete and determinate system and raise afresh the prob- 
lem of temporal change and becoming. Since as philosophers we are 
committed to the assumption that what is is in some sense rationally 
intelligible, even though as indeterminate it constitutes no “system of 
reason,” we are faced with the demand for a more fundamental exami- 
nation of the scope and function of rational thought than has yet been 
carried through. That this must involve the consideration of the rela- 
tion of thought to its symbolic expression is evident. Yet, despite the 
important work already done in this field, we have no adequate theory 
of symbolism. The fundamental problems still remain unresolved. It 
is because the conception of reason has not been freed from the limita- 
tions of the older tradition that escape is sought in skeptical relativ- 
ism and trariscendental obscurantism. 


Among the more specific issues may be mentioned the problem of 
the applicability of conceptual thought as linguistically formulated to 
existence as directly experienced. Is our empirical knowledge based 
upon an immediate and indubitable given, such as is suggested, for 
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example, by Whitehead’s notion of “presentational immediacy” or 
claimed by Professor Lewis’ doctrine of “terminating judgments” 
with his distinction between the “expressive” and the “objective” use 
of language? Closely connected with this is the fact that alternative 
conceptual systems are both logically possible and severally applicable 
to experience. Professor Quine has recently argued that any con- 
ceptual schema commits one to a particular ontology and hence that 
alternative ontologies are equally possible. But is there not some 
further ontological significance in the fact that the theorist enjoys such 
freedom of choice, and also that he is able to offer some “reasonable,” 
if not “logical,” criterion for the preference he exercises ? 
GRACE A. DE LAGUNA 


Bryn Mawr College 








TWO DOGMAS OF EMPIRICISM" 


ODERN empiricism has been conditioned in large part by two 
dogmas. One is a belief in some fundamental cleavage between 
truths which are analytic, or grounded in meanings independently of 
matters of fact, and truth which are synthetic, or grounded in fact. 
The other dogma is reductionism: the belief that each meaningful 
statement is equivalent to some logical construct upon terms which 
refer to immediate experience. Both dogmas, I shall argue, are ill 
founded. One effect of abandoning them is, as we shall see, a blurring 
of the supposed boundary between speculative metaphysics and natural 
science. Another effect is a shift toward pragmatism. 


I. BACKGROUND FOR ANALYTICITY 


Kant’s cleavage between analytic and synthetic truths was foresha- 
dowed in Huime’s distinction between relations of ideas and matters of 
fact, and in Leibniz’s distinction between truths of reason and truths of 
fact. Leibniz spoke of the truths of reason as true in all possible worlds. 
Picturesqueness aside, this is to say that the truths of reason are those 
which could not possibly be false. In the same vein we hear analytic 
statements defined as statements whose denials are self-contradictory. 
But this definition has small explanatory value; for the notion of self- 
contradictoriness, in the quite broad sense needed for this definition 
of analyticity, stands in exactly the same need of clarification as does 
the notion of analyticity itself.2 ,The two notions are the two sides of 
a single dubious coin. 

Kant conceived of an analytic statement as one that attributes to its 
subject no more than is already conceptually contained in the subject. 





* Much of this paper is devoted to a critique of analyticity which I have been 
urging orally and in correspondence for years past. My debt to the other partici- 
pants in those discussions, notably Carnap, Church, Goodman, Tarski, and White, 
is large and indeterminate. White’s excellent essay “The Analytic and the 
Synthetic: An Untenable Dualism,” in John Dewey: Philosopher of Science 
and Freedom (New York, 1950), says much of what needed to be said on the 
topic; but in the present paper I touch on some further aspects of the problem. 
I am grateful to Dr. Donald L. Davidson for valuable criticism of the first draft. 

* See White, op. cit., p. 324. 
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This formulation has two shortcomings: it limits itself to statements 
of subject-predicate form, and it appeals to a notion of containment 
which is left at a metaphorical level. But Kant’s intent, evident more 
from the use he makes of the notion of analyticity than from his defini- 
tion of it, can be restated thus: a statement is analytic when it is true 
by virtue of meanings and independently of fact. Pursuing this line, 
let us examine the concept of meaning which is presupposed. 


We must observe to begin with that meaning is not to be identified 
with naming, or reference. Consider Frege’s example of ‘Evening 
Star’ and ‘Morning Star’. Understood not merely as a recurrent 
evening apparition but as a body, the Evening Star is the planet 
Venus, and the Morning Star is the same. The two singular terms 
name the same thing. But the meanings must be treated as distinct, 
since the identity ‘Evening Star = Morning Star’ is a statement of 
fact established by astronomical observation. If ‘Evening Star’ and 
‘Morning Star’ were alike in meaning, the identity ‘Evening Star = 
Morning Star’ would be analytic. 

Again there is Russell’s example of ‘Scott’ and ‘the author of 
Waverley’. Analysis of the meanings of words was by no means suf- 
ficient to reveal to George IV that the person named by these two 
singular terms was one and the same. 

The distinction between meaning and naming is no less important 
at the level of abstract terms. The terms ‘g’ and ‘the number of planets’ 
name one and the same abstract entity but presumably must be re- 
garded as unlike in meaning ; for astronomical observation was needed, 
and not mere reflection on meanings, to determine the sameness of 
the entity in question. 

Thus far we have been considering singular terms. With general 
terms, or predicates, the situation is somewhat different but parallel. 
Whereas a singular term purports to name an entity, abstract or con- 
crete, a general term does not; but a general term is true of an entity, 
or of each of many, or of none. The class of all entities of which a 
general term is true is called the extension of the term. Now paralleling 
the contrast between the meaning of a singular term and the entity 
named, we must distinguish equally between the meaning of a general 
term and its extension. The general terms ‘creature with a heart’ and 
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‘creature with a kidney’, e.g., are perhaps alike in extension but unlike 
in meaning. 

Confusion of meaning with extension, in the case of general terms, 
is less common than confusion of meaning with naming in the case of 
singular terms. It is indeed a commonplace in philosophy to oppose 
intension (or meaning) to extension, or, in a variant vocabulary, 
connotation to denotation. 

The Aristotelian notion of essence was the forerunner, no doubt, of 
the modern notion of intension or meaning. For Aristotle it was essen- 
tial in men to be rational, accidental to be two-legged. But there is an 
important difference between this attitude and the doctrine of mean- 
ing. From the latter point of view it may indeed be conceded (if only 
for the sake of argument) that rationality is involved in the meaning 
of the word ‘man’ while two-leggedness is not; but two-leggedness 
may at the same time be viewed as involved in the meaning of ‘biped’ 
while rationality is not. Thus from the point of view of the doctrine 
of meaning it makes no sense to say of the actual individual, who is 
at once a man and a biped, that his rationality is essential and his two- 


leggedness accidental or vice versa. Things had essences, for Aristotle, 
but only linguistic forms have meanings. Meaning is what essence 
becomes when it is divorced from the object of reference and wedded 
to the word. 


For the theory of meaning the most conspicuous question is as to 
the nature of its objects: what sort of things are meanings? They are 
evidently intended to be ideas, somehow — mental ideas for some 
semanticists, Platonic ideas for others. Objects of either sort are so 
elusive, not to say debatable, that there seems little hope of erecting 
a fruitful science about them. It is not even clear, granted meanings, 
when we have two and when we have one; it is not clear when lin- 
guistic forms should be regarded as synonymous, or alike in meaning, 
and when they should not. If a standard of synonymy should be ar- 
rived at, we may reasonably expect that the appeal to meanings as 
entities will not have played a very useful part in the enterprise. 

A felt need for meant entities may derive from an earlier failure to 
appreciate that meaning and reference are distinct. Once the theory of 
meaning is sharply separated from the theory of reference, it is a 
short step to recognizing as the business of the theory of meaning 
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simply the synonymy of linguistic forms and the analyticity of state- 
ments; meanings themselves, as obscure intermediary entities, may 
well be abandoned. 

The description of analyticity as truth by virtue of meanings started 
us off in pursuit of a concept of meaning. But now we have abandoned 
the thought of any special realm of entities called meanings. So the 
problem of analyticity confronts us anew. 

Statements which are analytic by general philosophical acclaim are 
not, indeed, far to seek. They fall into two classes. Those of the first 
class, which may be called logically true, are typified by: 


(1) No unmarried man is married. 


The relevant feature of this example is that it is not merely true as it 
stands, but remains true under any and all reinterpretations of ‘man’ 
and ‘married’. If we suppose a prior inventory of logical particles, com- 
prising ‘no’, ‘un-’, ‘not’, ‘if’, ‘then’, ‘and’, etc., then in general a logical 
truth is a statement which is true and remains true under all reinter- 
pretations of its components other than the logical particles. 

But there is also a second class of analytic statements, typified by: 


(2) No bachelor is married. 


The characteristic of such a statement is that it can be turned into a 
logical truth by putting synonyms for synonyms; thus (2) can be 
turned into (1) by putting ‘unmarried man’ for its synonym ‘bache- 
lor’. We still lack a proper characterization of this second class of 
analytic statements, and therewith of analyticity generally, inasmuch 
as we have had in the above description to lean on a notion of “synony- 
my” which is no less in need of clarification than analyticity itself. 
In recent years Carnap has tended to explain analyticity by appeal 
to what he calls state-descriptions.* A state-description is any exhaus- 
tive assignment of truth values to the atomic, or noncompound, state- 
ments of the language. All other statements of the language are, Car- 
nap assumes, built up of their component clauses by means of the 
familiar logical devices, in such a way that the truth value of any 
complex statement is fixed for each state-description by specifiable 
logical laws. A statement is then explained as analytic when it comes 
out true under every state-description. This account is an adaptation 





*R. Carnap, Meaning and Necessity (Chicago, 1947), pp. off.; Logical Founda- 
tions of Probability (Chicago, 1950), pp. 7off. 
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of Leibniz’s “true in all possible worlds.” But note that this version of 
analyticity serves its purpose only if the atomi- st. :ements of the lan- 
guage are, unlike ‘John is a bachelor’ and ‘John ‘s married’, mutually 
independent. Otherwise there would be a state-description which as- 
signed truth to ‘John is a bachelor’ and falsity to ‘ohn is married’, and 
consequently ‘All bachelors are married’ would «urn out synthetic 
rather than analytic under the proposed criterion. Thus the criterion 
of analyticity in terms of state-descriptions serves only for languages 
devoid of extralogical synonym-pairs, such as ‘bachelor’ and ‘unmar- 
ried man’: synonym-pairs of the type which give rise to the “second 
class” of analytic statements. The criterion in terms of state-descrip- 
tions is a reconstruction at best of logical truth. 

I do not mean to suggest that Carnap is under any illusions on this 
point. His simplified model language with its state-descriptions is 
aimed primarily not at the general problem of analyticity but at another 
purpose, the clarification of probability and induction. Our problem, 
however, is analyticity; and here the major difficulty lies not in the 
first class of analytic statements, the logical truths, but rather in the 
second class, which depends on the notion of synonymy. 


II. DEFINITION 

There are those who find it soothing to say that the analytic state- 
ments of the second class reduce to those of the first class, the logical 
truths, by definition; ‘bachelor’, e.g., is defined as ‘unmarried man’. 
But how do we find that ‘bachelor’ is defined as ‘unmarried man’? 
Who defined it thus, and when? Are we to appeal to the nearest dic- 
tionary, and accept the lexicographer’s formulation as law? Clearly 
this would be to put the cart before the horse. The lexicographer is an 
empirical scientist, whose business is the recording of antecedent facts ; 
and if he glosses ‘bachelor’ as ‘unmarried man’ it is because of his belief 
that there is a relation of synonymy between these forms, implicit in 
general or preferred usage prior to his own work. The notion of 
synonymy presupposed here has still to be clarified, presumably in 
terms relating to linguistic behavior. Certainly the “definition” which 
is the lexicographer’s report of an observed synonymy cannot be taken 
as the ground of the synonymy. 

Definition is not, indeed, an activity exclusively of philologists. 
Philosophers and scientists frequently have occasion to “define” a 
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recondite term by paraphrasing it into terms of a more familiar vo- 
cabulary. But ordinarily such a definition, like the philologist’s, is pure 
lexicography, affirming a relationship of synonymy antecedent to the 
exposition in hand. 

Just what it means to affirm synonymy, just what the interconnec- 
tions may be which are necessary and sufficient in order that two lin- 
guistic forms be properly describable as synonymous, is far from 
clear; but, whatever these interconnections may be, ordinarily they 
are grounded in usage. Definitions reporting selected instances of 
synonymy come then as reports upon usage. 

There is also, however, 2 variant type of definitional activity which 
does not limit itself to the reporting of pre-existing synonymies. I 
have in mind what Carnap calls explication — an activity to which 
philosophers are given, and scientists also in their more philosophical 
moments. In explication the purpose is not merely to paraphrase the 
definiendum into an outright synonym, but actually to improve upon 
the definiendum by refining or supplementing its meaning. But even 
explication, though not merely reporting a pre-existing synonymy 
between definiendum and definiens, does rest nevertheless on other 
pre-existing synonymies. The matter may be viewed as follows. Any 
word worth explicating has some contexts which, as wholes, are clear 
and precise enough to be useful; and the purpose of explication is to 
preserve the usage of these favored contexts while sharpening the 
usage of other contexts. In order that a given definition be suitable for 
purposes of explication, therefore, what is required is not that the 
definiendum in its antecedent usage be synonymous with the 
definiens, but just that each of these favored contexts of the definien- 
dum, taken as a whole in its antecedent usage, be synonymous with the 
corresponding context of the definiens. 

Two alternative definientia may be equally appropriate for the pur- 
poses of a given task of explication and yet not be synonymous with 
each other; for they may serve interchangeably within the favored 
contexts but diverge elsewhere. By cleaving to one of these definientia 
rather than the other, a definition of explicative kind generates, by 
fiat, a relationship of synonymy between definiendum and definiens 
which did not hold before. But such a definition still owes its explica- 
tive function, as seen, to pre-existing synonymies. 
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There does, however, remain still an extreme sort of definition 
which does not hark back to prior synonymies at all ; viz., the explicit- 
ly conventional introduction of novel notations for purposes of sheer 
abbreviation. Here the definiendum becomes synonymous with the 
definiens simply because it has been created expressly for the purpose 
of being synonymous with the definiens. Here we have a really trans- 
parent case of synonymy created by definition; would that all species 
of synonymy were as intelligible. For the rest, definition rests on 
synonymy rather than explaining it. 

The word ‘definition’ has come to have a dangerously reassuring 
sound, due no doubt to its frequent occurrence in logical and mathe- 
matical writings. We shall do well to digress now into a brief appraisal 
of the role of definition in formal work. 


In logical and mathematical systems either of two mutually antag- 
onistic types of economy may be striven for, and each has its peculiar 
practical utility. On the one hand we may seek economy of practical 
expression : ease and brevity in the statement of multifarious relation- 
ships. This sort of economy calls usually for distinctive concise nota- 
tions for a wealth of concepts. Second, however, and oppositely, we 
may seek economy in grammar and vocabulary ; we may try to find a 
minimum of basic concepts such that, once a distinctive notation has 
been appropriated to each of them, it becomes possible to express any 
desired further concept by mere combination and iteration of our 
basic notations. This second sort of economy is impractical in one 
way, since a poverty in basic idioms tends to a necessary lengthening 
of discourse. But it is practical in another way: it greatly simplifies 
theoretical discourse about the language, through minimizing the terms 
and the forms of construction wherein the language consists. 


Both sorts of economy, though prima facie incompatible, are valu- 
able in their separate ways. The custom has consequently arisen of 
combining both sorts of economy by forging in effect two languages, 
the one a part.of the other. The inclusive language, though redundant 
in grammar and vocabulary, is economical in message lengths, while 
the part, called primitive notation, is economical in grammar and vo- 
cabulary. Whole and part are correlated by rules of translation where- 
by each idiom not in primitive notation is equated to some complex 
built up of primitive notation. These rules of translation are the so- 
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called definitions which appear in formalized systems. They are best 
viewed not as adjuncts to one language but as correlations between 
two languages, the one a part of the other. 

But these correlations are not arbitrary. They are supposed to show 
how the primitive notations can accomplish all purposes, save brevity 
and convenience, of the redundant language. Hence the definiendum 
and its definiens may be expected, in each case, to be related in one 
or another of the three ways lately noted. The definiens may be a 
faithful paraphrase of the definiendum into the narrower notation, 
preserving a direct synonymy as of antecedent usage; or the definiens 
may, in the spirit of explication, improve upon the antecedent usage 
of the definiendum ; or finally, the definiendum may be a newly created 
notation, newly endowed with meaning here and now. 

In formal and informal work alike, thus, we find that definition — 
except in the extreme case of the explicitly conventional introduction 
of new notations — hinges on prior relationships of synonymy. Recog- 
nizing then that the notion of definition does not hold the key to 


synonymy and analyticity, let us look further into synonymy and say 
no more of definition. 


Ill. INTERCHANGEABILITY 


A natural suggestion, deserving close examination, is that the 
synonymy of two linguistic forms consists simply in their interchange- 
ability in all contexts without change of truth value; interchange- 
ability, in Leibniz’s phrase, salva veritate. Note that synonyms so 
conceived need not even be free from vagueness, as long as the vague- 
nesses match. 

But it is not quite true that the synonyms ‘bachelor’ and ‘unmarried 
man’ are everywhere interchangeable salva veritate. Truths which be- 
come false under substitution of ‘unmarried man’ for ‘bachelor’ are 
easily constructed with help of ‘bachelor of arts’ or ‘bachelor’s but- 
tons’. Also with help of quotation, thus: 


‘Bachelor’ has less than ten letters. 


Such counterinstances can, however, perhaps be set aside by treating 
the phrases ‘bachelor of arts’ and ‘bachelor’s buttons’ and the quo- 


’ 


tation ‘ ‘bachelor’ each as a single indivisible word and then stipu- 
lating that the interchangeability salva veritate which is to be the 


touchstone of synonymy is not supposed to apply to fragmentary oc- 
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currences inside of a word. This account of synonymy, supposing it 
acceptable on other counts, has indeed the drawback of appealing to 
a prior conception of “word” which can be counted on to present dif- 
ficulties of formulation in its turn. Nevertheless some progress might 
be claimed in having reduced the problem of synonymy to a problem 
of wordhood. Let us pursue this line a bit, taking “word” for granted. 

The question remains whether interchangeability salva veritate 
(apart from occurrences within words) is a strong enough condition 
for synonymy, or whether, on the contrary, some nonsynonymous 
expressions might be thus interchangeable. Now let us be clear that 
we are not concerned here with synonymy in the sense of complete 
identity in psychological associations or poetic quality ; indeed no two 
expressions are synonymous in such a sense. We are concerned only 
with what may be called cognitive synonymy. Just what this is cannot 
be said without successfully finishing the present study; but we know 
something about it from the need which arose for it in connection 
with analyticity in Section I. The sort of synonymy needed there was 
merely such that any analytic statement could be turned into a logical 
truth by putting synonyms for synonyms. Turning the tables and as- 


suming analyticity, indeed, we could explain cognitive synonymy of 
terms as follows (keeping to the familiar example) : to say that “bache- 
lor’ and ‘unmarried man’ are cognitively synonymous is to say no 
more nor less than that the statement : 


(3) All and only bachelors are unmarried men 
is analytic.* 

What we need is an account of cognitive synonymy not presuppos- 
ing analyticity — if we are to explain analyticity conversely with help 
of cognitive synonymy as undertaken in Section I. And indeed such 
an independent account of cognitive synonymy is at present up for 
consideration, viz., interchangeability salva veritate everywhere ex- 
cept within words. The question before us, to resume the thread at 
last, is whether such interchangeability is a sufficient condition for 





“This is cognitive synonymy in a primary, broad sense. Carnap (Meaning 
and Necessity, pp. 56ff.) and Lewis (Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation 
[La Salle, Ill., 1946], pp. 83ff.) have suggested how, once this notion is at hand, 
a narrower sense of cognitive synonymy which is preferable for some purposes 
can in turn be derived. But this specia! ramification of concept-building lies aside 
from the present purposes and must not be confused with the broad sort of cog- 
nitive synonymy here concerned. 
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cognitive synonymy. We can quickly assure ourselves that it is, by 
examples of the following sort. The statement: 

(4) Necessarily all and only bachelors are bachelors 
is evidently true, even supposing ‘necessarily’ so narrowly construed 
as to be truly applicable only to analytic statements. Then, if ‘bachelor’ 
and ‘unmarried man’ are interchangeable salva veritate, the result 

(5) Necessarily, all and only bachelors are unmarried men 
of putting ‘unmarried man’ for an occurrence of ‘bachelor’ in (4) 
must, like (4), be true. But to say that (5) is true is to say that (3) 
is analytic, and hence that ‘bachelor’ and ‘unmarried men’ are cogni- 
tively synonymous. 

Let us see what there is about the above argument that gives it its 
air of hocus-pocus. The condition of interchangeability salva veritate 
varies in its force with variations in the richness of the language at 
hand. The above argument supposes we are working with a language 
rich enough to contain the adverb ‘necessarily’, this adverb being so 
construed as to yield truth when and only when applied to an analytic 
statement. But can we condone a language which contains such an 


adverb? Does the adverb really make sense? To suppose that it does 
is to suppose that we have already made satisfactory sense of ‘analytic’. 
Then what are we so hard at work on right now? 

Our argument is not flatly circular, but something like it. It has 
the form, figuratively speaking, of a closed curve in space. 


Interchangeability salva veritate is meaningless until relativized to 
a language whose extent is specified in relevant respects. Suppose 
now we consider a language containing just the following materials. 
There is an indefinitely large stock of one- and many-place predicates, 
mostly having to do with extralogical subject matter. The rest of the 
language is logical. The atomic sentences consist each of a predicate 
followed by one or more variables; and the complex sentences are 
built up of atomic ones by truth functions and quantification. In effect 
such a language enjoys the benefits also of descriptions and class 
names and indeed singular terms generally, these being contextually 
definable in known ways.® Such a language can be adequate to classi- 
cal mathematics and indeed to scientific discourse generally, except 





*See, eg., my Mathematical Logic (New York, 1940; Cambridge, Mass., 
1947), sec. 24, 26, 27; or Methods of Logic (New York, 1950), sec. 37ff. 
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in so far as the latter involves debatable devices such as modal adverbs 
and contrary-to-fact conditionals. Now a language of this type is 
extensional, in this sense: any two predicates which agree extensional- 
ly (i.e., are true of the same objects) are interchangeable salva veri- 
tate. 

In an extensional language, therefore, interchangeability salva veri- 
tate is no assurance of cognitive synonymy of the desired type. That 
‘bachelor’ and ‘unmarried man’ are interchangeable salva veritate in 
an extensional language assures us of no more than that (3) is true. 
There is no assurance here that the extensional agreement of ‘bachelor’ 
and ‘unmarried man’ rests on meaning rather than merely on acciden- 
tal matters of fact, as does extensional agreement of ‘creature with a 
heart’ and ‘creature with a kidney’. 

For most purposes extensional agreement is the nearest approxima- 
tion to synonymy we need care about. But the fact remains that ex- 
tensional agreement falls far short of cognitive synonymy of the type 
required for explaining analyticity in the manner of Section I. The 
type of cognitive synonymy required there is such as to equate the 
synonymy of ‘bachelor’ and ‘unmarried man’ with the analyticity of 
(3), not merely with the truth of (3). 

So we must recognize that interchangeability salva veritate, if con- 
strued in relation to an extensional language, is not a sufficient condi- 
tion of cognitive synonymy in the sense needed for deriving analyti- 
city in the manner of Section I. If a language contains an intensional 
adverb ‘necessarily’ in the sense lately noted, or other particles to the 
same effect, then interchangeability salva veritate in such a language 
does afford a sufficient condition of cognitive synonymy; but such a 
language is intelligible only if the notion of analyticity is already clear- 
ly understood in advance. 

The effort to explain cognitive synonymy first, for the sake of deriv- 
ing analyticity from it afterward as in Section I, is perhaps the wrong 
approach. Instead we might try explaining analyticity somehow with- 
out appeal to cognitive synonymy. Afterward we could doubtless de- 
rive cognitive synonymy from analyticity satisfactorily enough if de- 
sired. We have seen that cognitive synonymy of ‘bachelor’ and ‘un- 
married man’ can be explained as analyticity of (3). The same ex- 
planation works for any pair of one-place predicates, of course, and it 
can be extended in obvious fashion to many-place predicates. Other 
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syntactical categories can also be accommodated in fairly parallel 
fashion. Singular terms may be said to be cognitively synonymous 
when the statement of identity formed by putting ‘=’ between them is 
analytic. Statements may be said simply to be cognitively synonymous 
when their biconditional (the result of joining them by ‘if and only if’) 
is analytic.® If we care to lump all categories into a single formulation, 
at the expense of assuming again the notion of “word” which was 
appealed to early in this section, we can describe any two linguistic 
forms as cognitively synonymous when the two forms are interchange- 
able (apart from occurrences within “words’’) salva (no longer veri- 
tate but) analyticitate. Certain technical questions arise, indeed, over 
cases of ambiguity or homonymy ; let us not pause for them, however, 
for we are already digressing. Let us rather turn our backs on the 
problem of synonymy and address ourselves anew to that of analyti- 
city. 


IV. SEMANTICAL RULES 


Analyticity at first seemed most naturally definable by appeal to a 
. realm of meanings. On refinement, the appeal to meanings gave way 


to an appeal to synonymy or definition. But definition turned out to 
be a will-o’-the-wisp, and synonymy turned out to be best understood 
only by dint of a prior appeal to analyticity itself. So we are back at 
the problem of analyticity. 

I do not know whether the statement ‘Everything green is extended’ 
is analytic. Now does my indecision over this example really betray 
an incomplete understanding, an incomplete grasp of the “meanings”, 
of ‘green’ and ‘extended’? I think not. The trouble is not with ‘green’ 
or ‘extended’, but with ‘analytic’. 

It is often hinted that the difficulty in separating analytic state- 
ments from synthetic ones in ordinary language is due to the vague- 
ness of ordinary language and that the distinction is clear when we 
have a precise artificial language with explicit “semantical rules.” 
This, however, as I shall now attempt to show, is a confusion. 

The notion of analyticity about which we are worrying is a pur- 
ported relation between statements and languages: a statement S is 
said to be analytic for a language L, and the problem is to make sense 





* The ‘if and only if’ itself is intended in the truth functional sense. See Car- 
nap, Meaning and Necvssity, p. 14. 
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of this relation generally, i.e., for variable ‘S’ and ‘L’. The point that I 
want to make is that the gravity of this problem is not perceptibly less 
for artificial languages than for natural ones. The problem of making 
sense of the idiom ‘S is analytic for L’, with variable ‘S” and ‘L’, re- 
tains its stubbornness even if we limit the range of the variable ‘L’ to 
artificial languages. Let me now try to make this point evident. 

For artificial languages and semantical rules we look naturally to 
the writings of Carnap. His semantical rules take various forms, and 
to make my point I shall have to distinguish certain of the forms. Let 
us suppose, to begin with, an artificial language L, whose semantical 
rules have the form explicitly of a specification, by recursion or other- 
wise, of all the analytic statements of L,. The rules tell us that such 
and such statements, and only those, are the analytic statements of Lp. 
Now here the difficulty is simply that the rules contain the word 
‘analytic’, which we do not understand! We understand what expres- 
sions the rules attribute analyticity to, but we do not understand what 
the rules attribute to those expressions. In short, before we can under- 
stand a rule which begins “A statement S is analytic for language L, 
if and only if...,” we must understand the general relative term 
‘analytic for’; we must understand ‘S is analytic for L’ where ‘S”’ and 
‘L’ are variables. 

Alternatively we may, indeed, view the so-called rule as a conven- 
tional definition of a new simple symbol ‘analytic-for-L,’, which might 
better be written untendentiously as ‘K’ so as not to seem to throw 
light on the interesting word ‘analytic’. Obviously any number of 
classes K, M, N, etc. of statements of L, can be specified for various 
purposes or for no purpose ; what does it mean to say that K, as against 
M, N, etc., is the class of the “analytic” statements of L,? 

By saying what statements are analytic for L, we explain ‘analytic- 
for-L,’ but not ‘analytic’, not ‘analytic for’. We do not begin to explain 
the idiom ‘S is analytic for L’ with variable ‘S’ and ‘L’, even though we 
be content to limit the range of ‘L’ to the realm of artificial languages. 

Actually we do know enough about the intended significance of 
‘analytic’ to know that analytic statements are supposed to be true. 
Let us then turn to a second form of semantical rule, which says not 
that such and such statements are analytic but simply that such and 
such statements are included among the truths. Such a rule is not 
subject to the criticism of containing the un-understood word ‘analy- 
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tic’; and we may grant for the sake of argument that there is no difh- 
culty over the broader term ‘true’. A semantical rule of this second 
type, a rule of truth, is not supposed to specify all the truths of the 
language; it merely stipulates, recursively or otherwise, a certain 
multitude of statements which, along with others unspecified, are to 
count as true. Such a rule may be conceded to be quite clear. Deriva- 
tively, afterward, analyticity can be demarcated thus: a statement is 
analytic if it is (not merely true but) true according to the semantical 
rule. 

Still there is really no progress. Instead of appealing to an unex- 
plained word ‘analytic’, we are now appealing to an unexplained 
phrase ‘semantical rule’. Not every true statement which says that 
the statements of some class are true can count as a semantical rule — 
otherwise all truths would be “analytic’’ in the sense of being true 
according to semantical rules. Semantical rules are distinguishable, 
apparently, only by the fact of appearing on a page under the heading 
‘Semantical Rules’; and this heading is itself then meaningless. 

We can say indeed that a statement is analytic-for-L, if and only 
if it is true according to such and such specifically appended “seman- 
tical rules,” but then we find ourselves back at essentially the same 
case which was originally discussed: “S is analytic-for-L, if and only 
if....” Once we seek to explain ‘S is analytic for L’ generally for vari- 
able ‘L’ (even allowing limitation of ‘L’ to artificial languages), the 
explanation ‘true according to the semantical rules of L’ is unavailing ; 
for the relative term ‘semantical rule of’ is as much in need of clarifica- 
tion, at least, as ‘analytic for’. 

It might conceivably be protested that an artificial language L (un- 
like a natural one) is a language in the ordinary sense plus a set of 
explicit semantical rules — the whole constituting, let us say, an or- 
dered pair ; and that the semantical rules of L then are specifiable sim- 
ply as the second component of the pair L. But, by the same token and 
more simply, we might construe an artificial language L outright as an 
ordered pair whose second component is the class of its analytic state- 
ments ; and then the analytic statements of L become specifiable simply 
as the statements in the second component of L. Or better still, we 
might just stop tugging at our bootstraps altogether. 

Not all the explanations of analyticity known to Carnap and his 
readers have been covered explicitly in the above considerations, but 
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the extension to other forms is not hard to see. Just one additional 
factor should be mentioned which sometimes enters: sometimes the 
semantical rules are in effect rules of translation into ordinary lan- 
guage, in which case the analytic statements of the artificial language 
are in effect recognized as such from the analyticity of their specified 
translations in ordinary language. Here certainly there can be no 
thought of an illumination of the problem of analyticity from the side 
of the artificial language. 

From the point of view of the problem of analyticity the notion of 
an artificial language with semantical rules is a feu follet par excel- 
lence. Semantical rules determining the analytic statements of an arti- 
ficial language are of interest only in so far as we already understand 
the notion of analvticity; they are of no help in gaining this under- 
standing. 


Appeal to hypothetical languages of an artificially simple kind could 
conceivably be useful in clarifying analyticity, if the mental or be- 
havioral or cultural factors relevant to analyticity — whatever they 
may be — were somehow sketched into the simplified model. But a 
model which takes analyticity merely as in irreducible character is 


unlikely to throw light on the problem of explicating analyticity. 


It is obvious that truth in general depends on both language and 
extralinguistic fact. The statement ‘Brutus killed Caesar’ would be 
false if the world had been different in certain ways, but it would also 
be false if the word ‘killed’ happened rather to have the sense of ‘begat’. 
Hence the temptation to suppose in general that the truth of a state- 
ment is somehow analyzable into a linguistic component and a factual 
component. Given this supposition, it next seems reasonable that in 
some statements the factual component should be null; and these are 
the analytic statements. But, for all its a priori reasonableness, a boun- 
dary between analytic and synthetic statements simply has not been 
drawn. That there is such a distinction to be drawn at all is an un- 
empirical dogma of empiricists, a metaphysical article of faith. 


V. THE VERIFICATION THEORY AND REDUCTIONISM 


In the course of these somber reflections we have taken a dim view 
first of the notion of meaning, then of the notion of cognitive synony- 
my, and finally of the notion of analyticity. But what, it may be asked, 
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of the verification theory of meaning? This phrase has established it- 
self so firmly as a catchword of empiricism that we should be very 
unscientific indeed not to look beneath it for a possible key to the 
problem of meaning and the associated problems. 

The verification theory of meaning, which has been conspicuous in 
the literature from Peirce onward, is that the meaning of a statement 
is the method of empirically confirming or infirming it. An analytic 
statement is that limiting case which is confirmed no matter what. 

As urged in Section I, we can as well pass over the question of 
meanings as entities and move straight to sameness of meaning, or 
synonymy. Then what the verification theory says is that statements 
are synonymous if and only if they are alike in point of method of 
empirical confirmation or infirmation. 

This is an account of cognitive synonymy not of linguistic forms 
generally, but of statements.? However, from the concept of synonymy 
of statements we could derive the concept of synonymy for other lin- 
guistic forms, by considerations somewhat similar to those at the end 
of Section III. Assuming the notion of “word,” indeed, we could ex- 
plain any two forms as synonymous when the putting of the one form 
for an occurrence of the other in any statement (apart from occur- 
rences within “words” yields a synonymous statement. Finally, given 
the concept of synonymy thus for linguistic forms generally, we could 
define analyticity in terms of synonymy and logical truth as in Section 
I. For that matter, we could define analyticity more simply in terms of 
just synonymy of statements together with logical truth; it is not 
necessary to appeal to synonymy of linguistic forms other than state- 
ments. For a statement may be described as analytic simply when it 
is synonymous with a logically true statement. 


So, if the verification theory can be accepted as an adequate account 
of statement synonymy, the notion of analyticity is saved after all. 
However, let us reflect. Statement synonymy is said to be likeness of 
method of empirical confirmation or infirmation. Just what are these 
methods which are to be compared for likeness ? What, in other words, 





* The doctrine can indeed be formulated with terms rather than statements as 
the units. Thus C. I. Lewis describes the meaning of a term as “a criterion in 
mind, by reference to which one is able to apply or refuse to apply the expression 
in question in the case of presented, or imagined, things or situations” (op. cit., 
p. 133). 
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is the nature of the relationship between a statement and the experi- 
ences which contribute to or detract from its confirmation? 

The most naive view of the relationship is that it is one of direct 
report. This is radical reductionism. Every meaningful statement is 
held to be translatable into a statement (true or false) about immediate 
experience. Radical reductionism, in one form or another, well ante- 
dates the verification theory of meaning explicitly so-called. Thus 
Locke and Hume held that every idea must either originate directly in 
sense experience or else be compounded of ideas thus originating ; and 
taking a hint from Tooke® we might rephrase this doctrine in seman- 
tical jargon by saying that a term, to be significant at all, must be 
either a name of a sense datum or a compound of such names or an 
abbreviation of such a compound. So stated, the doctrine remains 
ambiguous as between sense data as sensory events and sense data as 
sensory qualities ; and it remains vague as to the admissible ways of 
compounding. Moreover, the doctrine is unnecessarily and intolerably 
restrictive in the term-by-term critique which it imposes. More rea- 
sonably, and without yet exceeding the limits of what I have called 
radical reductionism, we may take full statements as our significant 
units — thus demanding that our statements as wholes be translatable 
into sense-datum language, but not that they be translatable term by 
term. 

This emendation would unquestionably have been welcome to Locke 
and Hume and Tooke, but historically it had to await two intermediate 
developments. One of these developments was the increasing emphasis 
on verification or confirmation, which came with the explicitly so- 
called verification theory of meaning. The objects of verification or 
confirmation being statements, this emphasis gave the statement an 
ascendency over the word or term as unit of significant discourse. The 
other development, consequent upon the first, was Russell’s discovery 
of the concept of incomplete symbols defined in use. 

Radical reductionism, conceived now with statements as units, sets 
itself the task of specifying a sense-datum language and showing how 
to translate the rest of significant discourse, statement by statement, 
into it. Carnap embarked on this project in the Aufbau.® 





* John Horne Tooke, The Diversions of Purley (London, 1776; Boston, 1806), 
I, ch. ii. ; 


*R. Carnap, Der logische Aufbau der Welt (Berlin, 1928). 
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The language which Carnap adopted as his starting point was not 
a sense-datum language in the narrowest conceivable sense, for it in- 
cluded-also the notations of logic, up through higher set theory. In 
effect it included the whole language of pure mathematics. The ontolo- 
gy implicit in it (i.e., the range of values of its variables) embraced 
not only sensory events but classes, classes of classes, and so on. Em- 
piricists there are who would boggle at such prodigality. Carnap’s 
starting point is very parsimonious, however, in its extralogical or 
sensory part. In a series of constructions in which he exploits the re- 
sources of modern logic with much ingenuity, he succeeds in defining 
a wide array of important additional sensory concepts which, but for 
his constructions, one would not have dreamed were definable on so 
slender a basis. Carnap was the first empiricist who, not content with 
asserting the reducibility of science to terms of immediate experience, 
took serious steps toward carrying out the reduction. 

Even supposing Carnap’s starting point satisfactory, his construc- 
tions were, as he himself stressed, only a fragment of the full program. 
The construction of even the simplest statements about the physical 
world was left in a sketchy state. Carnap’s suggestions on this subject 
were, despite their sketchiness, very suggestive. He explained spatio- 
temporal point-instants as quadruples of real numbers and envisaged 
assignment of sense qualities to point-instants according to certain 
canons. Roughly summarized, the plan was that qualities should be 
assigned to point-instants in such a way as to achieve the laziest world 
compatible with our experience. The principle of least action was to be 
our guide in constructing a world from experience. 

Carnap did not seem to recognize, however, that his treatment of 
physical objects fell short of reduction not merely through sketchiness, 
but in principle. Statements of the form ‘Quality q is at point-instant 
x; ¥y;2;t were, according to his canons, to be apportioned truth val- 
ues in such a way as to maximize and minimize certain over-all fea- 
tures, and with growth of experience the truth values were to be 


progressively revised in the same spirit. I think this is a good schema- 


tization (deliberately oversimplified, to be sure) of what science really 
does ; but it provides no indication, not even the sketchiest, of how a 
statement of the form ‘Quality q is at x; y; 2; t’ could ever be trans- 


lated into Carnap’s initial language of sense data and logic. The con- 
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nective ‘is at’ remains an added undefined connective; the canons 
counsel us in its use but not in its elimination. 

Carnap seems to have appreciated this point afterward; for in his 
later writings he abandoned all notion of the translatability of state- 
ments about the physical world into statements about immediate ex- 
perience. Reductionism in its radical form has long since ceased to 
figure in Carnap’s philosophy. 

But the dogma of reductionism has, in a subtler and more tenuous 
form, continued to influence the thought of empiricists. The notion 
lingers that to each statement, or each synthetic statement, there is 
associated a unique range of possible sensory events such that the 
occurrence of any of them would add to the likelihood of truth of the 
statement, and that there is associated also another unique range of 
possible sensory events whose occurrence would detract from that 
likelihood. This notion is of course implicit in the verification theory 
of meaning. 


The dogma of reductionism survives in the supposition that each 
statement, taken in isolation from its fellows, can admit of confirmation 
or infirmation at all. My countersuggestion, issuing essentially from 


Carnap’s doctrine of the physical world in the Aufbau, is that our 
statements about the external world face the tribunal of sense experi- 
ence not individually but only as a corporate body. 

The dogma of reductionism, even in its attenuated form, is intimate- 
ly connected with the other dogma: that there is a cleavage between 
the analytic and the synthetic. We have found ourselves led, indeed, 
from the latter problem to the former through the verification theory 
of meaning. More directly, the one dogma clearly supports the other in 
this way: as long as it is taken to be significant in general to speak of 
the confirmation and infirmation of a statement, it seems significant to 
speak also of a limiting kind of statement which is vacuously con- 
firmed, ipso facto, come what may ; and such a statement is analytic. 

The two dogmas are, indeed, at root identical. We lately reflected 
that in general the truth of statements does obviously depend both 
upon language and upon extralinguistic fact; and we noted that this 
obvious circumstance carries in its train, not logically but all too nat- 
urally, a feeling that the truth of a statement is somehow analyzable 
into a linguistic component and a factual component. The factual com- 
ponent must, if we are empiricists, boil down to a range of confirma- 
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tory experiences. In the extreme case where the linguistic component 
is all that matters, a true statement is analytic. But I hope we are now 
impressed with how stubbornly the distinction between analytic and 
synthetic has resisted any straightforward drawing. I am impressed 
also, apart from prefabricated examples of black and white balls in an 
urn, with how baffling the problem has always been of arriving at any 
explicit theory of the empirical confirmation of a synthetic statement. 
My present suggestion is that it is nonsense, and the root of much 
nonsense, to speak of a linguistic component and a factual component 
in the truth of any individual statement. Taken collectively, science 
has its double dependence upon language and experience; but this 
duality is not significantly traceable into the statements of science 
taken one by one. 

Russell’s concept of definition in use was, as remarked, an advance 
over the impossible term-by-term empiricism of Locke and Hume. 
The statement, rather than the term, came with Russell to be recog- 
nized as the unit accountable to an empiricist critique. But what I am 
now urging is that even in taking the statement as unit we have drawn 


our grid too finely. The unit of empirical significance is the whole of 
science. 


VI. EMPIRICISM WITHOUT THE DOGMAS 


The totality of our so-called knowledge or beliefs, from the most 
casual matters of geography and history to the profoundest laws of 
atomic physics or even of pure mathematics and logic, is a man-made 
fabric which impinges on experience only along the edges. Or, to 
change the figure, total science is like a field of force whose boundary 
conditions are experience. A conflict with experience at the periphery 
occasions readjustments in the interior of the field. Truth values have 
to be redistributed over some of our statements. Re-evaluation of some 
statements entails re-evaluation of others, because of their logical 


interconnections — the logical laws being in turn simply certain fur- 
ther statements of the system, certain further elements of the field. 
Having re-evaluated one statement we must re-evaluate some others, 
whether they be statements logically connected with the first or wheth- 
er they be the statements of logical connections themselves. But the 
total field is so undetermined by its boundary conditions, experience, 
that there is much latitude of choice as to what statements to re- 
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evaluate in the light of any single contrary experience. No particular 
experiences are linked with any particular statements in the interior 
of the field, except indirectly through considerations of equilibrium 
affecting the field as a whole. 

If this view is right, it is misleading to speak of the empirical con- 
tent of an individual statement — especially if it be a statement at all 
remote from the experiential periphery of the field. Furthermore it 
becomes folly to seek a boundary between synthetic statements, which 
hold contingently on experience, and analytic statements which hold 
come what may. Any statement can be held true come what may, if 
we make drastic enough adjustments elsewhere in the system. Even a 
statement very close to the periphery can be held true in the face of 
recalcitrant experience by pleading hallucination or by amending cer- 
tain statements of the kind called logical laws. Conversely, by the same 
token, no statement is immune to revision. Revision even of the logi- 
cal law of the excluded middle has been proposed as a means of sim- 
plifying quantum mechanics ; and what difference is there in principle 
between such a shift and the shift whereby Kepler superseded Ptolemy, 
or Einstein Newton, or Darwin Aristotle? 

For vividness I have been speaking in terms of varying distances 
from a sensory periphery. Let me try now to clarify this notion with- 
out metaphor. Certain statements, though about physical objects and 
not sense experience, seem peculiarly germane to sense experience — 
and in a selective way: some statements to some experiences, others 
to others. Such statements, especially germane to particular experi- 
ences, I picture as near the periphery. But in this relation of “ger- 
maneness” I envisage nothing more than a loose association reflecting 
the relative likelihood, in practice, of our choosing one statement 
rather than another for revision in the event of recalcitrant experience. 
For example, we can imagine recalcitrant experiences to which we 
would surely be inclined to accommodate our system by re-evaluating 
just the statement that there are brick houses on Elm Street, together 
with related statements on the same topic. We can imagine other re- 
calcitrant experiences to which we would be inclined to accommodate 
our system by re-evaluating just the statement that there are no cen- 
taurs, along with kindred statements. A recalcitrant experience can, I 
have already urged, be accommodated by any of various alternative 
re-evaluations in various alternative quarters of the total system; but, 
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in the cases which we are now imagining, our natural tendency to 
disturb the total system as little as possible would lead us to focus our 
revisions upon these specific statements concerning brick houses or 
centaurs. These statements are felt, therefore, to have a sharper empiri- 
cal reference than highly theoretical statements of physics or logic or 
ontology. The latter statements may be thought of as relatively central- 
ly located within the total network, meaning merely that little prefer- 
ential connection with any particular sense data obtrudes itself. 

As an empiricist I continue to think of the conceptual scheme of 
science as a tool, ultimately, for predicting future experience in the 
light of past experience. Physical objects are conceptually imported 
into the situation as convenient intermediaries — not by definition in 
terms of experience, but simply as irreducible posits comparable, 
epistemologically, to the gods of Homer. Let me interject that for my 
part I do, qua lay physicist, believe in physical objects and not in 
Homer’s gods ; and I consider it a scientific error to believe otherwise. 
But in point of epistemological footing the physical objects and the 
gods differ only in degree and not in kind. Both sorts of entities enter 
our conception only as cultural posits. The myth of physical objects 
is epistemologically superior to most in that it has proved more effica- 
cious than other myths as a device for working a manageable struc- 
ture into the flux of experience. 

Imagine, for the sake of analogy, that we are given the rational 
numbers. We develop an algebraic theory for reasoning about them, 
but we find it inconveniently complex, because certain functions such 
as square root lack values for some arguments. Then it is discovered 
that the rules of our algebra can be much simplified by conceptually 
augmenting our ontology with some mythical entities, to be called ir- 
rational numbers. All we continue to be really interested in, first and 
last, are rational numbers ; but we find that we can commonly get from 
one law about rational numbers to another much more quickly and 
simply by pretending that the irrational numbers are there too. 

I think this a fair account of the introduction of irrational numbers 
and other extensions of the number system. The fact that the mythical 
status of irrational numbers eventually gave way to the Dedekind- 
Russell version of them as certain infinite classes of ratios is irrelevant 


to my analogy. That version is impossible anyway as long as reality is 
limited to the rational numbers and not extended to classes of them. 
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Now I suggest that experience is analogous to the rational num- 
bers and that the physical objects, in analogy to the irrational numbers, 
are posits which serve merely to simplify our treatment of experience. 
The physical objects are no more reducible to experience than the 
irrational numbers to rational numbers, but their incorporation into 
the theory enables us to get more easily from one statement about 
experience to another. 

The salient differences between the positing of physical objects and 
the positing of irrational numbers are, I think, just two. First, the 
factor of simplification is more overwhelming in the case of physical 
objects than in the numerical case. Second, the positing of physical 
objects is far more archaic, being indeed coeval, I expect, with lan- 
guage itself. For language is social and so depends for its development 
upon intersubjective reference. 

Positing does not stop with macroscopic physical objects. Objects at 
the atomic level and beyond are posited to make the laws of macro- 
scopic objects, and ultimately the laws of experience, simpler and more 
manageable; and we need not expect or demand full definition of 
atomic and subatomic entities in terms of macroscopic ones, any more 
than definition of macroscopic things in terms of sense data. Science 
is a continuation of common sense, and it continues the common-sense 
expedient of swelling ontology to simplify theory. 

Physical objects, small and large, are not the only posits. Forces 
are another example ; and indeed we are told nowadays that the boun- 
dary between energy and matter is obsolete. Moreover, the abstract 
entities which are the substance of mathematics — ultimately classes 
and classes of classes and so on up —are another posit in the same 
spirit. Epistemologically these are myths on the same footing with 
physical objects and gods, neither better nor worse except for differ- 
ences in the degree to which they expedite our dealings with sense 
experiences. 

The over-all algebra of rational and irrational numbers is under- 
determined by the algebra of rational numbers, but is smoother and 
more convenient ; and it includes the algebra of rational numbers as a 
jagged or gerrymandered part. Total science, mathematical and nat- 
ural and human, is similarly but more extremely underdetermined by 
experience. The edge of the system must be kept squared with experi- 
ence ; the rest, with all its elaborate myths or fictions, has as its objec- 
tive the simplicity of laws. 
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Ontological questions, under this view, are on a par with questions 
of natural science. Consider the question whether to countenance 
classes as entities. This, as I have argued elsewhere,’ is the question 
whether to quantify with respect to variables which take classes as 
values. Now Carnap has maintained" that this is a question not of 
matters of fact but of choosing a convenient language form, a con- 
venient conceptual scheme or framework for science. With this I 
agree, but only on the proviso that the same be conceded regarding 
scientific hypotheses generally. Carnap has recognized’* that he is able 
to preserve a double standard for ontological questions and scientific 
hypotheses only by assuming an absolute distinction between the analy- 


tic and the synthetic; and I need not say again that this is a distinc- 
tion which I reject. 


Some issues do, I grant, seem more a question of convenient con- 
ceptual scheme and others more a question of brute fact. The issue 
over there being classes seems more a question of convenient concep- 
tual scheme; the issue over there being centaurs, or brick houses on 
Elm Street, seems more a question of fact. But I have been urging 
that this difference is only one of degree, and that it turns upon our 


vaguely pragmatic inclination to adjust one strand of the fabric of 
science rather than another in accommodating some particular recal- 
citrant experience. Conservatism figures in such choices, and so does 
the quest for simplicity. 

Carnap, Lewis, and others take a pragmatic stand on the question 
of choosing between language forms, scientific frameworks ; but their 
pragmatism leaves off at the imagined boundary between the analytic 
and the synthetic. In repudiating such a boundary I espouse a more 
thorough pragmatism. Each man is given a scientific heritage plus a 
continuing bagrage of sensory stimulation; and the considerations 
which guide him in warping his scientific heritage to fit his continuing 
sensory promptings are, where rational, pragmatic. 


W. V. QUINE 
Harvard University 





* E.g., in “Notes on Existence and Necessity,” Journal of Philosophy, XL 
(1943), 113-127. 


™Carnap, “Empiricism, Semantics, and Ontology,” Revue internationale de 
philosophie, 1V (1950), 20-40. 
% Op. cit., p. 32, footnote. 








MORAL PHILOSOPHY AT MID-CENTURY 


peony complaints have been made about recent moral phi- 
losophy. It is based on certain mistakes or fallacies; it is in- 
cognizant of the times, unaware of its normative function, or even 
irrelevant ; it is unempirical and unmetaphysical and therefore thin 
in content and naked of context; it is skeptical, aberrant, and even 
immoral. Some of these complaints are just, others unjust, and most 
of them will be touched on later. I do not, however, feel constrained 
either to begin or to end on a note of lament; the situation does not, 
it seems to me, call for this, and, in any case, I take the motto of this 
symposium to be meliorism, not pessimism. 

My task is to describe and assess the present situation in ethics. To 
do this it will be convenient to divide ethics into two parts: (1) 
ethical theory or metaethics, which asks such questions as what is the 
meaning of the terms “right,” “good,” etc., and consists not of ethical 
judgments proper, but of such logical, epistemological, or ontological 
statements as “Good means desired,” “Right stands for a nonnatural 
property,’ “Ought implies can”; (2) normative ethics, which asks 
what things or actions are good, right, etc., and consists of ethical 
judgments (i.e., judgments of value and of obligation) proper. On 
the dominant view of fifty years ago, both parts of ethics were thought 
of as belonging to speculative philosophy, though, of course, there 
were other opinions. But the movement of philosophical thought in our 
century, especially in the second quarter of it and in the English-speak- 
ing and Scandinavian countries, has been away from speculative phi- 
losophy, and this is true of ethical thought too. The result is that, apart 
from a recent resurgence of theological ethics, ethical theory and nor- 
mative ethics alike are now generally divorced from metaphysics. The 
former is usually regarded as a part of analytical or critical philosophy, 
except for certain questions which belong properly to psychology. The 
latter is also sometimes done under the aegis of analytical philosophy, 
for example, by G. E. Moore and W. D. Ross, but more often and to 
an increasing extent philosophers have, in the name of analysis, been 
declining to do it at all in any but an ex officio capacity. In becoming 
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less speculative, though perhaps not because of this, moral philosophy 
has also become less normative or practical. 

Let us take up the situation in ethical theory first. Here the drift, as 
I have said, is toward analysis, but this does not mean that ethical 
theorists have reached agreement. As in the days of Sidgwick and 
Moore, they are divided into three schools. In those days there were 
metaphysical moralists, naturalists, and intuitionists or nonnaturalists, 
the first group believing that ethical terms are definable and stand for 
certain metaphysical properties, the second that they are definable but 
stand for certain empirical or natural properties, and the third that 
they are indefinable and stand for certain nonempirical and unique or 
nondescriptive properties. Today naturalism is still strong, and intui- 
tionism remains on the field, although not in great force. But meta- 
physical ethics has virtually retreated from the philosophical scene, 
and in its place and in the ascendancy is a relatively new point of view 
— the emotive theory of ethics, or better, the noncognitive theory of 
ethics in its emotive and other forms.* 

All of these contemporary “schemes of morality” are metaethical in 
character; their proponents might quite possibly maintain the same 


opinions as to what is right or good in normative. ethics. In a rough 
way, we may state and compare the rival theories by taking three 
metaethical statements :? 


(1) Ethical sentences are cognitive and true or false. 

(2) Ethical terms do not name any unique or simple nonnatural 
characteristics. * 

(3) Ethical sentences are nondescriptive. 
Naturalism affirms (1) and (2) and denies (3). Intuitionism affirms 
(1) and (3) and denies (2). Noncognitivism affirms (2) and (3), 
denying (1). Put otherwise, naturalism and intuitionism agree on (1) 
as against noncognitivism ; intuitionism and noncognitivism agree on 
(3) as against naturalism ; and naturalism and noncognitivism agree 
on (2) as against intuitionism. 

Such are the theories competing in the lists of moral philosophy 
today. Most of the people who have been dealing with ethics recently 





*It is interesting to note that two hundred years ago the prevailing moral 
theories were: (a) theological voluntarism; (b) intuitionism; (c) the emotional- 
ist theories of Hutcheson, Hume, and Smith. 


*I say roughly, since Stevenson does not deny (1) or affirm (3) simpliciter. 
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— the analytical philosophers, the logical positivists, the instrumental- 
ists, the existentialists, the Thomists, the Marxists, the phenomenolo- 
gists, the Scandinavians, and even many of the more speculative think- 
ers — maintain one or another of these three points of view. Some few 
writers do explicitly reject them all and seem to be seeking for a fourth 
alternative, usually crying “Back to Kant!’’* One can only wish them 
well, but it is difficult to see how they can succeed, unless they mean 
to refurbish metaphysical ethics. For example, as A. I. Melden has 
remarked, it is not at all clear that C. I. Lewis can avoid holding a 
noncognitive theory of some sort about obligation.* At any rate, until 
a fourth kind of theory is clearly worked out and published, we shall 
have to take seriously the issues between the three indicated, unless it 
should be that we can regard one or more of them as having been 
refuted. 

Now, no doubt some of us do believe that one of the three is true 
and that the others have been refuted ; I myself have leanings toward 
one rather than another. However, it does not seem to me that we can 
claim any of them to have been finally discredited in all its forms. This 
would most frequently be claimed of intuitionism today. And it is true 
that the arguments of the intuitionists against other positions have 
been answered and these other positions shown to be tenable. It is 
even true that the intuitionists have not presented us with an episte- 
mology or a moral psychology which is adequate to command the 
respect of the contemporary mind. But this does not mean that they 
have been proved wrong. Nonempirical concepts, synthetic a priori 
propositions, nondescriptive properties, practical reason — these are 
matters of which the intuitionists have not given a satisfactory account 
and must do so if they are much longer to deserve a hearing. However, 
the epistemological and other issues involved have not been so finally 
settled that one can say in advance that such an account cannot be 
given, and, should it be given, no more could fairly be asked.5 





* See E. Vivas, “Animadversions on Naturalistic Ethics,” and S.S.S. Browne, 
“How Can Ethical Principles Be Known?” Ethics, LVI (1946); C. I. Lewis, 
An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (1946) ; H. J. Paton, The Categorical 
Imperative (1048). 

*““On the Method of Ethics,” Journal of Philosophy, XLV (1948), 180; see 
also M. G. White’s valuable paper, “Value and Obligation in Dewey and Lewis,” 
Philosophical Review, LVIII(1949), 327-328. 

* Thus, for example, while C. A. Campbell does not show how “normative as- 
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As for naturalism—the quasi-dialectical arguments employed 
against it by Moore and the intuitionists have often been met in the 
literature. Noncognitivists have frequently relied on some of these 
same arguments, as A. J. Ayer does, alleging that they disprove nat- 
uralism though they do not prove nonnaturalism, but their other argu- 
ments, for example, those recently offered by C. L. Stevenson, J. E. 
Ledden, and J. O. Urmson can also be countered. As a matter of fact, 
such a naturalistic theory of value as that expounded by C. I. Lewis 
seems to me quite plausible. No naturalistic theory of obligation strikes 
me as acceptable, but this is not because I think they can all be con- 
futed by argument. 

A number of writers have sought recently to dispose of noncognitive 
theories, presenting objections of various sorts, for example, E. M. 
Adams, H. D. Aiken, B. Blanchard, R. B. Brandt, C. A. Campbell, 
A. C. Ewing, J. D. Mabbott, H. J. Paton, and E. Vivas. They do show 
that noncognitivism has not been established beyond peradventure of 
doubt, and I share some, though not all, of their feelings about it; but 
they do not show that it is untenable. Their objections, in my opinion, 
have, for the time being at least, been sufficiently answered by W. H. F. 
Barnes, W. F. R. Hardie, J. Harrison, J. E. Ledden, A. I. Melden, 
R. Robinson, C. L. Stevenson, W. H. Sibley, and J. O. Urmson. 

The options between our three rival theories must, then, be taken 
seriously. And, since we are so generally approaching the problems 
of ethical theory under the banner of analysis, the thought at once 
arises that analysis will suffice to resolve them, even though it has so 


far failed to do so. But will it? Not if it is conceived, as it often has 


been, as the immaculate transcription of common-sense meanings or of 
the habits of the English language. For not one of the theories in 
question can claim to be such a pure transcription. The unanalyzable 
nonnatural characteristics of the intuitionists are not thought of as such 
by the plain man. The definitions of the naturalists are also not mere 


reports on his linguistic habits, as Moore’s open-question argument 
shows (this is all it shows). Noncognitive theories do offer a plausi- 
ble rendering of certain facts about common usage, as has often been 





sertions” are possible, as one would like him to, he does answer W. H. F. 


Barnes’s allegation that the very notion of such assertions is “formally absurd.” 
See Mind, LIX (1950), 88-80. 
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pointed out,® but it must be admitted that they do involve some re- 
vision of our ordinary thoughts about moral judgments. Thus, R. 
Robinson announces that “there is a pervasive tendency to error in 
our ordinary ethical language,” since it uses ethical words descrip- 
tively.? P. F. Strawson, on the other hand, also a noncognitivist, 
writes that “the careful subjectivist is not denying (though he may be 
deploring) the correctness of the usages to which [the intuitionist] 
draws attention” but “is doing something deeper: he is trying to find 
out and describe the typical conditions in which ethical utterances are 
used, the typical ways in which they work....”® Either way some- 
thing more than a mere transcription of usage is involved. 

Possibly our theoretical disagreements can be resolved if analysis is 
differently conceived. There have in fact been several conceptions of 
analysis, usually implicit, in recent ethical controversy; this itself is 
one of the reasons why no school can be said to have refuted the others. 
But in that case we must come to an agreement as to what it is that 
analysis is to do in or to ethics before we can hope to settle our differ- 
ences. Here then is an item for our agenda: the nature and function 
of ethical analysis. This, however, is only an aspect of a larger item — 
the question what are the criteria of an adequate ethical theory. Should 
moral philosophy, like science, give up any attempt to maintain the 
common-sense meanings of ethical terms, as D. Baumgardt has been 
advocating °° Or, granted that it cannot give us an immaculate tran- 
scription of them, must it in some sense be faithful to these common 
meanings and uses, as Ledden urges ?!° Must it preserve the magnetism 
or emotive disposition of ethical terms, as Stevenson insists, and, if so, 
in what way? Or should it seek to render ethical language “(1) a 
more efficient cognitive tool by clarifying and modifying it so that it 
may better serve the purpose of conveying information and (2) a more 
intelligent practical instrument by making the affecting of attitudes a 
function of the information conveyed rather than of a causal disposi- 





* See, e.g., J. E. Ledden, “On the Logical Status of Value,” Philosophical Re- 
view, LIX (1950), 364-369; M. Macdonald, “Ethics and the Ceremonial Use of 
Language” in Philosophical Analysis (ed. by M. Black; 1950), pp. 214-217. 

7“The Emotive Theory of Ethics,” Proc. Arist. Soc. Supp. Vol. XXII(1948), 
85. 


&“A. C. Ewing: Definition of Good,” Mind, LVIII(1949), 85. 

*“Cassirer and the Chaos in Modern Ethics,” The Philosophy of Ernest Cas- 
sirer (ed. by P. A. Schilpp; 1949), pp. 602-603. 

” Op. cit., p. 365. 
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tion of the word as such acquized through its emotional history” ?" 
These and many other questions we have not sufficiently aired, usual- 
ly assuming an answer which our opponent would not accept. Will 
airing them lessen our differences? Perhaps not, but it may reveal the 
ways in which our ethical theories reflect our ultimate attitudes toward 
or beliefs about life and the universe, showing us the framework 
(speculative philosophy?) within which our analyses are made, so 
that these may be debated by whatever methods are rational and 
appropriate. 

To return to our question about analysis — many of us have tended 
to follow Moore, thinking of it as answering the question what is the 
meaning of “ought,” “good,” etc., in certain typical ordinary uses of 
these terms. According to this conception a putative analysans was 
required to pass the open question test or quit the scene. And, since 
by this test all naturalistic analyses were found wanting, it was thought 
possible, even necessary, to draw the conclusion that ethical terms 
refer to simple nonnatural characteristics. That this will not do is now 
clear. As noncognitivists, some of whom themselves use the open 
question, have pointed out, the intuitionist conclusion follows only if it 
is first assumed that ethical terms stand for properties at all. This 
assumption, however, if challenged, cannot itself be justified by analy- 
sis in Moore’s sense. But suppose we grant it and agree that analysis 
of this sort points to an indefinable nonnatural quality or relation, as 
intuitionists claim and some noncognitivists admit, and then find that 
we cannot satisfy ourselves of the validity of the implied epistemology 
or metaphysics. In this event we can hardly be required to take our 
findings literally. As W. F. R. Hardie has said in a too little known 
paper, “So long as there seem to be good reasons for doubt concern- 


ing the epistemological contentions of the non-naturalist, philosophers 


are bound to persist in their search for an adequate naturalistic inter- 
pretation of our moral experience and convictions.”!* It remains true, 
of course, that one cannot determine the answer to questions of ethi- 


cal theory merely by implementing epistemological conclusions drawn 





™ E. M. Adams, “Word-Magic and Logical Analysis in the Field of Ethics,” 
Journal of Philosophy, XLVII(1950), 319. 
* Naturalistic Ethics (British Academy Lecture, 1947), pp. 30-31. I am my- 


self not yet convinced that nonnaturalism is epistemologically or metaphysically 
untenable. 
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from other fields.1* The point is that analysis as practiced by Moore 
and his followers is insufficient to decide the questions of ethical theory 
by itself. Material considerations from other fields have to be brought 
to bear; these may supplement the verdict of the open question, but 
they may also contravene and repeal it. We may elect to call this en- 
larged conception of method analytical philosophy, as in fact we have 
been doing ; but only if we do so can we claim that analytical philoso- 
phy suffices for ethical theory, and, if we do so, the line between it and 
a minimal speculative philosophy becomes rather thin and shadowy. 

Perhaps it would help us in our thinking about the issues of ethical 
theory if we were to see just what it is on which we should focus our 
attention. We have talked, following Moore, as if the focus were ethi- 
cal words and sentences and as if the object were to know what these 
semantically mean. This has perhaps made for a certain sterility which 
has often been remarked upon. Yet our recent discussions have often 
taken a richer view, without always being clearly aware of this. This 
view, which ought to be made explicit, is that we are to concern our- 
selves, not so much with the words and sentences we use, though of 
course these are to be studied, as with the situations in which we use 
them or might use them if we were to verbalize our experience. In 
Melden’s words, “it is not the logical analysis of concepts, but the 
discrimination of the factors involved in the empirical fact of moral 
response that is required.” 

These situations are not all alike, and it may be that rather different 
accounts will turn out to be true of them. This also has not been suf- 
ficiently kept in mind ; we have tended to think that the same question 
and answer will cover them all—value and obligation situations, 
agent and spectator situations alike.15 The following questions may be 
distinguished, among others relating to obligation: (a) What is in- 
volved when a prospective agent makes a moral decision, that is, de- 
cides what he morally ought to do?!® (b) What is involved if he goes 
on to utter, in private or in public, such a sentence as “I ought to do 
A”? (c) What is involved when a spectator decides what someone else 
ought to do or to have done? (d) What is going on when he proceeds 
to utter the sentence, “B ought to do A” or “B ought to have done A”? 





% Cf. Hardie, loc. cit. 


“Op. cit., p. 179; cf. S. Hampshire, “Fallacies in Moral Philosophy,” Mind, 
LVIII (1949), 480-481. 


* See Hampshire, of. cit., pp. 467-460. 
* Notice that'a moral decision is not a decision actually to do a certain act. 
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(e) What is going on when two speakers utter conflicting sentences 
and become involved in a dispute? 

The question as to the meaning and function of ethical words and 
sentences seems to apply only in some of these cases, for example (b), 
(d), and (e), and not in others, for example (a). This is because “a 
verbal judgment is ordinarily a little purposive act of its own,” as 
S. C. Pepper has it, over and above the making of a moral decision.'* 
Yet we do want to know about the other cases, and our three rival 
theories really do imply different accounts of them. For example, in 
the case presented in (a), is there a cognition of a nonnatural charac- 
teristic in necessary connections with one or more natural ones? Is 
the moral decision essentially an act of belief or is it the taking of an 
attitude ? In either event, what sorts of reasons are taken as relevant to 
the making of the decision, as justifying it? What is the nature of the 
connection between these reasons and the belief or attitude? We must, 
therefore, extend the notion of analysis, or at least of ethical theoriz- 
ing, to cover a study of all these different situations, remembering 
that different questions may apply and different answers hold for 
different cases. 

Now is there any line of investigation indicated by the above which 
we might well pursue in the future? I have already mentioned briefly 
what intuitionists need to do, but I can suggest nothing very promising 
in this direction, much as I should like to. There is, however, at least 
one matter on which all schools of moral philosophy may and ought to 
do further work. I can make this clearer by looking again at the issues 
between them, which were only roughly stated in my opening para- 
graphs. For naturalists and intuitionists may admit that ethical terms 
and sentences have a noncognitive function, that is, that the utterance 
of them “‘is a little purposive act of its own.’’ And noncognitivists 
may and do grant that ethical statements are true or false (in the 
same sense as factual ones) and have a cognitive content and func- 
tion. All, in other words, may concede the dual character of typically 
ethical sentences. It would seem that a noncognitivist, not being neces- 
sarily committed to empiricism, could even admit that the cognitive 


reference of an ethical sentence consists of a nonnatural property. At 
any rate, he admits and insists that reasons, consisting of factual state- 
ments, can or must be given in justification of moral decisions and 
utterances. As Hampshire has pointed out, his talk of emotive mean- 





* 4 Digest of Purposive Values (1947), p. 14. 
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ing, and the like, as well as the nonnaturalist’s talk of intuition, sug- 
gests that ethical judgments are not amenable to the giving of rea- 
sons.'® But, in fact, neither of them denies that, if I am asked why I 
think I ought to do A, the question is appropriate, and I may appro- 
priately answer, “Because I promised to” or “Because it would make 
B happy.” This is why they cannot, without qualification, be classified 
as irrationalists, as they are often accused of being, both by one an- 
other and by naturalists. 

Suppose, then, that all these admissions have been made. What re- 
mains to be debated besides the existence of nonnatural properties? 
It must be some point about the reasons which may be given in sup- 
port of ethical decisions and judgments. What is the nature and range 
of the reasons which are regarded as ethically relevant? What is the 
nature of the connection between the reasons and the ethical conclu- 
sion? Our warring theorists may differ in opinion on the first of these 
questions,!® but they must on the second. For the naturalist and the 
intuitionist must hold that the cognitive content and function of ethical 
sentences is primary and determines the character of the reasons used 
in their support ; and the noncognitivist must maintain that their non- 


cognitive aspect is primary and determines the methodology of ethical 
thinking and discussion. Again, the intuitionist and the noncognitivist 
must contend that the connection between an ethical judgment and 
the reasons justifying it is not a logical one, inductive or deductive, 
but of some other sort, while the naturalist, on the contrary, must 
argue that it is a logical connection. 


Here then is a topic for study —the making of ethical decisions, 
judgments, etc., and the giving of reasons for them, together with the 
relations between the reasons and the decisions or judgments. With it 
comes the question of the meanings of “reasonable” and “irrational” 
as applied to ethical thinking. In dealing with this topic we must re- 
member to be empirical— we must study actual moral decisions, 
actual ethical sentences, and actual reasons given, much more than is 
usual in ethical ‘theory, and not limiting our research to a single cul- 
ture or stratum of society. We should also remember Hutcheson’s 
distinction between “exciting” and “justifying” reasons, that is, be- 
tween reasons which merely offer motives for acting in a certain way 





% Op. cit., p. 470. 


* See the papers by C. L. Stevenson and R. B. Brandt on the Emotive Theory 
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and reasons which are calculated to provide a warrant for so acting. 
So far as I can see, all three sorts of ethical theory can recognize this 
distinction, and yet it strikes me as being corstantly overlooked, es- 
pecially by noncognitivists. 

Such a study of the reasons given for or against ethical judgments 
as I am advocating implies a reversal of our methods. We have 
thought, following Moore and Broad, that the question of the meaning 
of a statement precedes the question as to the nature of the reasons 
which may be presented in its support. And it is true that a certain 
answer to the former question will entail a certain answer to the latter. 
But it does not follow that we can know the meaning of a statement 
independently of a consideration of the evidence which is taken to be 
relevant to it, as we have frequently thought. The fact, judging by the 
contemporary state of our theory, seems to be that we cannot — that 
we cannot settle our theory of the nature of ethical judgments without 
studying our reasons for or against them. 


I do not know that work along the line just proposed will discover 
anything that will resolve our differences of theory, but I do think 
that it will at least enable the proponents of each kind of theory to 


make his theory richer and more adequate. One possibility which has 
been broached in the literature on occasion promises more. This 
is the notion that the relation of ethical statements to the factual 
statements supporting them is analogous to, and no more or less 
logical than, the relation of physical object sentences to the sense-data 
sentences which support them.”° It may well be that reflection on this 
will turn up considerations which will help us to decide between nat- 
uralism, intuitionism, and noncognitivism. 

It may have been observed that, throughout this discussion of con- 
temporary moral theory, I have stressed obligation rather than value. 
This is deliberate. There has been too much stress on value or the 
good, even granted a teleological point of view. It seems to me essen- 
tial to distinguish the right and the good, obligation and value, and to 
give priority in moral philosophy to the former. All this has been in 
danger of being blurred because of a blanket use of the term “value” 
dignified by the notion of a “general theory of value.” This may seem 
innocent or even beneficial to some, but it troubles me because it may 
well be that one theory is true for value and another for obligation. 
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So much for metaethics. I shall not try to discuss the issues in con- 
temporary normative ethics, individual or social. It is no more my 
purpose here to do normative ethics, than it was to do ethical theory 
a few moments ago. But I do wish to lament the tendency of recent 
moral philosophers to avoid assuming the normative task of guiding 
human action. It is true that philosophers are not necessarily better 
guides than other mortals, as Plato thought, but this does not mean 
they should not try to equip themselves for this role. It is also true 
that other mortals have traditionally looked to philosophy for practical 
wisdom and are doing so today. And, as A. M. Maciver has put it, 
“after all, we only want to know the meaning of the word ‘good’ be- 
cause other people (even if not we ourselves) want to know whether 
this or that is good.”’*" In fact, it may even be that a venture into nor- 
mative ethics would help us in our theorizing, for example, in our 
attempt to see what sort of evidence is relevant to the support and 
confutation of ethical judgments. After all, one cannot theorize profit- 
ably in the abstract, however pleasant it may be, or even wholly on the 
basis of secondhand experience. 

To do normative ethics along up-to-date lines is not easy. It re- 
quires one to be intimately in touch with one’s times,” and it requires 
empirical knowledge of all sorts — psychology, sociology, history, etc. 
— all the sorts of knowledge which may be used to support an ethical 
judgment. This will be true whether one is an intuitionist, a naturalist, 
or a noncognitivist. It may even involve doing some speculative phi- 
losophy (positive or negative), since metaphysical beliefs are some- 
. times advanced in defense of an ethical conclusion. 

Not long ago we professors were accused of fostering moral skepti- 
cism in a prewar generation, and more recently the proponents of non- 
cognitive theories have been charged with fostering it in this postwar 
generation. I think there is more to be said for the first of these claims 
than for the second; it seems to me the second has been cogently 
answered by various writers. In any case, however, the real reply to 
the charges is not necessarily to become an intuitionist in theory, but 
to do normative ethics in sincerity, whatever one is. 

I have tried, not only to describe the present state of moral philoso- 
phy and the issues involved, but also to show (sometimes by indirec- 
tion, I fear) that we moral philosophers should not confine ourselves 





* “Toward a New Moral Philosophy,” Proc. Arist. Soc. (1945-1946). 
*2 Ibid., pp. 180-194. 
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to an analysis of ethical terms conceived as capable of being carried to 
conclusion independently of empirical data about moral responses or 
of considerations from other fields — psychology, epistemology, or 


even metaphysics. I do not mean that we should give up any gains 
we have made in clarity or rigor, but only that we should revise our 
conception of analysis, or at any rate of ethical theorizing as a whole, 
to cover the introduction of these other things —to cover the intro- 
duction of anything essential, not merely to the logical analysis of 
sentences, but to the discrimination of what is involved in all the typi- 
cal situations in which we use ethical terms or make moral decisions 
and responses. We should, in particular, make a careful study, in deal- 
ing with these situations, of the kinds of “considerations influencing 
the mind” which are taken to be appropriate. We should also do nor- 
mative ethics, at least to the extent of discussing leading principles 
and goals, acquiring the necessary knowledge from other fields for 
doing so. 

One more point I wish to make. If there is anything in what I have 
been saying, then we must begin doing moral philosophy on a book- 
size scale again, even if we do not publish the books. We have been 
writing articles, but only a few books of importance and almost none 
in which a complete moral philosophy is expounded. The articles have 
been many, and a number of them have been excellent. But really 
significant moral philosophy comes only in book lengths. There are 
several interesting views which have been adumbrated; they need 
working out. A view is not really before us so long as it is only fifteen 
or twenty pages long, especially not if my point is correct that the 
acceptance of a moral philosophy is not decided by an argument or two 
pro or con (though, of course, arguments have their place and must 
be given). We must get out of the stage of articles and counterarticles. 

For all the complaints that may be made, and disregarding political 
conditions, we may end on a melioristic note. Moral philosophy is not 
what it should be, and I am afraid I have not shown how to make it so. 
But there are two fortunate circumstances which encourage hope. The 
first is that there are more able philosophers working in ethics, at least 
part of the time, than ever before in history. The other is that there is 
available more empirical knowledge of all the relevant sorts than ever 
before in history. 

WILLIAM K. FRANKENA 
University of Michigan 
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OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. I 


HEWELL’S views as to the nature of scientific inquiry were 

first published shortly after those of Herschel (1830) and im- 
mediately before those of Mill (1841). Several later editions were 
printed with various additions, including comments on some of Mill’s 
opinions. The great popularity quickly attained by Mill’s System of 
Logic not only then tended to eclipse in some measure the importance 
of Herschel’s Discourse ; it also stood in the way of general recognition 
of the merits of Whewell’s theory of the nature of scientific knowledge 
and of the process of discovery. Disregard of its merits was the easier 
because of its sharp break with the traditions of the British empiricists 
and its alliance instead with the Kantian point of view. In the light of 
subsequent developments in the philosophy of science, an examination 
of Whewell’s contributions has considerable interest. 

The German metaphysicians, Whewell writes, “saw at once that 
ideas and things, the subjective and the objective elements of our 
knowledge, were, by Kant’s system, brought into opposition and cor- | 
relation, as equally real and equally indispensable” ;} and Whewell 
makes the equal reality and equal indispensability of these two elements 
the very core of his own theory of knowledge. He acknowledges freely 
his general sympathy with Kant’s fundamental position and states that 
he has “adopted some of Kant’s views, or at least some of his argu- 
ments,” even to the extent that “the chapters on the Ideas of Space 
and Time in the Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences were almost 
literal translations of chapters in the Kritik der Reinen V ernunft.” 
Yet Whewell — whose views had been regarded by Mansel? as mis- 
representing the Kantian Philosophy and by G. H. Lewes,’ on the 
contrary, as identical with the views of Kant — protests that he “does 
not profess himself a Kantian,” and that he regards his main views as 
“very different from Kant’s.’’* He criticizes Kant, in respect to the 





* Philosophy of Discovery, p. 223. 
* Prolegomena Logica (1851), Appendix, Note A. 
* Biographical History of Philosophy (1846). 
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fundamental antithesis between Ideas and Things, for having fixed his 
attention almost entirely upon Ideas® and indicates in other passages® 
how he conceives himself further to depart from Kant. He “agrees 
with Kant in placing in the mind certain sources of necessary truth,” 
which he, however, calls Fundamental Ideas; but he believes that 
there are many others of these beside those which Kant admitted. It 
is only as regards Space, Time, and, to some extent, Causality that he 
considers himself in close agreement with Kant. He does not appear 
to have been particularly interested in or impressed by Kant’s argu- 
ment for the exhaustiveness and a priori validity of the table of cate- 
gories given in the Critique. Indeed, he rather suggests that an ac- 
count of the Fundamental Ideas ought, in his view, to be constructed 
a posteriori, for, after declaring that (except as regards Space, Time, 
and possibly Causation) his doctrine of Fundamental Ideas has “no 
resemblance to any doctrines of Kant or his school,’ he immediately 
goes on to say that “the nature and character of the other Scientific 
Ideas which [he, Whewell, has] examined... have been established by 
an analysis of the history of the several Sciences to which those Ideas 
are essential.” What Whewell borrows from Kant is the general con- 
ception of knowledge as essentially involving both a Subjective, “neces- 
sary” element, and an objective, empirical one. But he interprets this 
general conception in his own fashion, following Kant only to the 
limited extent indicated. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL ANTITHESIS INVOLVED IN 
ALL KNOWLEDGE, AND THE NATURE OF 
“FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS” 


Whewell’s views on the general nature of knowledge are most fully 
stated in Book I of the History of Scientific Ideas, but many state- 
ments on the subject are to be found in the Philosophy of Discovery 
also, notably in Chapters XXIV, XXVIII, XXIX, and Appendix E. 


The Novum Organon Renovatum contains not so much a general doc- 


trine of the nature of knowledge, as an account, on the basis of such a 
doctrine, of the processes by which science is constructed. The detailed 
examination of these processes will occupy us later. 





5 [bid., p. 312. 
* Ibid. pp. 336, 343-344; History of Scientific Ideas, I, 87. 
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The fundamental contention of Whewell’s theory of knowledge is 
that all knowledge essentially involves the antithesis of two elements. 
One of them is given to us by pure observation, and the other is super- 
imposed by ourselves upon what we observe. Only when the two 
elements are united do we have knowledge properly so-called. 

(a) Many pairs of terms exist which all refer to one or another 
aspect of that fundamental antithesis. One such pair is Thoughts and 
Things —“‘in all human knowledge both Thoughts and Things are 
concerned.” Thus in the knowledge that a solar year consists of 365 
days, there are involved on the one hand the sun as given, and on the 
other the mental act of counting. “Without Thoughts, there could be 
no connexion ; without Things, there could be no reality.’ Again, we 
are familiar with the contrast of Necessary and Experiential truths: 
“Necessary Truths are derived from our own Thoughts, Experiential 
Truths are derived from our observation of Things about us.’’® 

(b) The opposition of Deduction and Induction constitutes another 
aspect of the same fundamental antithesis: “The term Deduction is 
specially applied to. ..a course of demonstration of truths from defini- 
tions and axioms” supplied by our own thoughts ; in Jnduction, how- 
ever, “truths are obtained by beginning from observation of external 
things and by finding some notion with which the Things, as observed, 
agree.””® 

(c) Another antithesis, which involves that of Thoughts and 
Things, but is not identical with it, is the antithesis of Theory and 
Fact. A Theory is a general experiential Truth, and Facts are the 
particular observations from which Theories are inductively obtained. 


This implies the antithesis of Thoughts and Things, for a (true) 
Theory 


may be described as a Thought which is contemplated distinct from Things and 
seen to agree with them; while a Fact is a combination of our Thoughts with 
Things in so complete agreement that we do not regard them as separate. ..for 
we know Facts only by thinking about them. The Fact that the year consists 
of 365 days...cannot be known to us, except we have the Thoughts of Time, 
Number and Recurrence. But these Thoughts are so familiar, that we have the 


Fact in our mind as a simple Thing without attending to the Thought which it 
involves.” 





* i. of Sc..Id., I, 25. 
® Ibid., p. 27. 

® Ibid., p. 27. 

* Tbid., pp. 29, 30. 
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(d) Of the various pairs of terms which express or refer to the 
fundamental antithesis of Thoughts and Things, the one which ap- 
pears to separate the members of the antithesis most distinctly is, 
Whewell tells us, Jdeas and Sensations. 


We see and hear and touch external Things, and perceive them by our senses; 
but in perceiving them, we connect the impressions of sense according to relations 
of space, time, number, likeness, cause, etc. Now some at least of these kinds of 
connexion, as space, time, number, may be contemplated distinct from the Things 
to which they are applied ; and so contemplated, I call them Jdeas. And the other 
element, the impressions upon our senses which they connect, are called Sensa- 
tions. I term space, time, cause, etc., Jdeas, because they are general relations 
among our sensations, apprehended by an act of the mind, not by the senses 
simply. These relations involve something beyond what the senses alone 
could furnish.“...We use the word IJdeas...to express that element, sup- 
plied by the mind itself, which must be combined with Sensation in order to 
produce knowledge. For us, Ideas are not objects of Thought (as they are accord- 
ing to Locke’s use of the term), but rather Laws of Thought. Ideas are not 
synonymous with Notions; they are Principles which give to our Notions 
whatever they contain of truth.” 


The term Idea plays so important a part in Whewell’s theory of 
Knowledge that, to elucidate still further what he means by it, a num- 
ber of other statements concerning it may profitably be quoted here. 
He writes, for instance, that the Ideas themselves “cannot be fixed in 
words,” that “our elementary Definitions and Axioms, even taken all 
together, express the Idea incompletely” for in addition to them, 
other axioms, independent of them, can be stated. They express it, 
however, sufficiently for the purposes of Science.’* Again, “the ground 
of the axioms belonging to each science is the Jdea which the axiom 
involves. The ground of the Axioms of Geometry is the /dea of Space ; 
the ground of the Axioms of Mechanics is the dea of Force, of Action 
and Reaction, and the like... .It is, not the logical, but the philosophi- 
cal, not the formal but the real foundation of necessary truth, which we 
are seeking,” and it is in the Ideas that we find the ground “not only 
of demonstration but of truth.”’?* Elsewhere he says: “By speaking of 
Space as an Idea I intend to imply. ..that the apprehension of objects 
as existing in Space, and of the relations of position, etc., prevailing 
among them is, not a consequence of experience, but a result of a pe- 





" Thid., pp. 30, 31. 
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culiar constitution and activity of the mind.”?® And similarly “The 
Idea of cause. ..is a part of the active powers of the mind. The relation 
of cause and effect is a relation or condition under which events are 
apprehended, which relation is not given by observation, but supplied 
by the mind itself.”1® Again, “by the word Idea (or Fundamental 
Idea) used in a peculiar sense, I mean certain wide and general fields 
of intelligible relation, such as Space, Number, Cause, Likeness.” !* 
Among the Fundamental Ideas which are the basis of the material 
sciences, Whewell mentions and discusses, beside Space, Time, and 
Causation, also Number, Force, Matter, Outness of objects, Media of 
Perception of Secondary Qualities, Polarity, Chemical Composition 
and Affinity, Substance, Likeness, Means and Ends (whence the no- 
tion of Organization), Symmetry, Vital Powers.'® 

(e) The fundamental antithesis of philosophy has yet other aspects. 
In modern German philosophy, Whewell goes on to say, it has been 
indicated by the terms Subjective and Objective. 

(f) But another and one of the most ancient ways of referring to 
the antithesis is “that which speaks of Sensations as the Matter, and 
Ideas as the Form, of our knowledge,” this comparison having the 
advantage of “showing that two elements of an antithesis which can- 
not be separated in fact, may yet be advantageously separated in our 
reasonings.”’?® In terms of the metaphor of Matter and Form, the er- 
roneous opinion that “Every Idea is a transformed Sensation” may be 
corrected, while retaining the metaphor, “by saying, that ideas are not 
transformed but informed sensations. ..our sensations, from their first 
reception, have their form not changed, but given by our Ideas.”’?° 

(g) Again, Nature has been opposed to Man, the latter being spoken 
of as the Interpreter of Nature, and Science as the right Interpretation. 
“The facts of the external world are marks, in which man discovers a 
meaning, and so reads them,” and this illustration serves to explain 
the very different degrees in which, in different cases, we are conscious of the 
mental act by which our sensations are converted into knowledge. For the same 
difference occurs in reading an inscription. If the inscription were entire and 
plain, in a language with which we were familiar, we should be unconscious of 


any mental act in reading it. We should seem to collect its meaning by the sight 
alone. But if we had to decipher an ancient inscription, of which only imperfect 





5 Tbid., p. OI. * H. of Sc. Id., pp. 82, 83. 
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marks remained, with a few entire letters among them, we should probably make 
several suppositions as to the mode of reading it, before we found any mode 
which was quite successful; and thus, our guesses, being separate from the ob- 
served facts, and at first not fully in agreement with them, we should be clearly 
aware that the conjectured meaning, on the one hand, and the observed marks 
on the other, were distinct things, though these two things would become united 
as elements of one act of knowledge when we had hit upon the right conjecture.” 

This enables us to sharpen the distinction already made between 
Theory and Fact: “In Theory the Ideas are considered as distinct 
from the Facts: in Facts, though Ideas may be involved, they are not, 
in our apprehension, separated from the sensations. In a Fact, the 
Ideas are applied so readily and familiarly, and incorporated with the 
sensations so entirely, that we do not see them, we see through them; 
...thus a True Theory is a Fact, a Fact is a familiar Theory.**... 
Theories become Facts by becoming certain and familiar.”** 

In the second chapter of the History of Scientific Ideas, on Techni- 
cal Terms, Whewell points out that when “some ideal conception, 
which gives unity and connexion to multiplied and separate percep- 
tions” has been found and has become thoroughly incorporated with 
them in our minds, a definite step in the pursuit of knowledge has then 


been made. Such successful ideal conceptions are then always “re- 


corded, fixed, and made available by some peculiar form of words” 
called Technical Terms, in which in every case an induction thus lies 
packed, even though the term be commonly said only to denote a Fact. 
Examples of such Technical Terms would be Accelerating Force, 
Attraction, Neutral Salts, Affinity, Anode, Cathode, etc. 


CONTROVERSY WITH MILL AND MANSEL 
CONCERNING NECESSARY TRUTHS 

The remainder of Book I of the History of Scientific Ideas is de- 
voted to a more detailed comparison of Necessary with Experiential 
truths and to a discussion of the grounds of the former. That there 
are necessary truths, i.e., truths in which we not only learn that the 
proposition ts true, but see that it must be true, cannot be doubted, 
Whewell declares. That 3 plus 2 make 5 is an instance of such a truth, 
which, he insists, is not a definition (the definition of 5 being 4 plus 1), 
but a proposition the truth of which can be demonstrated from defini- 
tions and axioms.** One way of expressing the difference between 


™ Ibid., pp. 41-43. * Ihid., p. 49. 
* Ibid., p. 44. * Ibid., I, 50. 
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necessary truths and truths of experience is by saying that the former 
are “those of which we cannot distinctly conceive the contrary,” while 
in the case of the latter we find no difficulty in doing so.*° The quali- 
fication introduced by the word “distinctly” in this account of neces- 
sary truths, has the effect of paving the way for one of the most char- 
acteristic points of Whewell’s doctrine, namely, that necessary truths 
are to be found not only in mathematics, but also in other subjects 
such as mechanics, hydrostatics, chemistry, etc. — although, Whewell 
grants, “the discipline of thought which is requisite to perceive them 
distinctly may not be so usual among men. . .as it is with regard to the 
sciences of geometry and arithmetic.”*® Whewell’s view of the ground 
of necessary truths met with considerable opposition, notably on the 
part of Mill and Mansel, and the main contentions set forth in the 
course of the controversy will here briefly be passed in review. 


Mill contends** that the definitions to which Whewell refers are not 
necessary truths but merely some of our simplest and earliest generali- 
zations from experience. Strictly speaking, they are not even exactly 
true in any individual case but only “so nearly true that no error of 
any importance in practice will be incurred by feigning [them] to be 
exactly true.’”” Axioms — which both Mill and Whewell agree are 
needed by mathematics in addition to definitions — are, Mill says, not 
approximately but exactly true. They are, however, also inductive 
generalizations from observed facts. 

To Whewell’s contention that experience, although it suggests the 
axioms, cannot prove them,”* Mill replies that on the contrary — and 
whether or not they be evident independently of experience — they are 
also evident from experience.”® Thus, for the axiom that two straight 
lines cannot enclose a space, “experimental proof crowds in upon us 
in such endless profusion, and without one instance in which there 
can be even a suspicion of an exception to the rule, that we should 
soon have stronger ground for believing the axiom, even as an ex- 
perimental truth, than we have for almost any of the general truths 
which we confessedly learn from the evidence of our senses.” Why 
then seek any other origin for the axiom? 


It is urged, indeed, that we do not need to observe straight lines to 
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become convinced of its truth, that it is seen to be true by merely 
thinking of them. Moreover sense observation cannot make the experi- 
ment, since it cannot follow the lines to infinity. But to these objections 
Mill replies that we do not believe the axiom ‘“‘on the ground of the 
imaginary intuition simply, but because we know that the imaginary 
lines exactly resemble real ones.” And because of this we can also by 
transporting ourselves in imagination to the point, however remote, 
at which the lines may be supposed to begin to converge declare that, 
did they indeed converge they would be imagined — and therefore if 
perceivable also perceived — not as “straight” but as “bent.” 


Again, it is urged that axioms are conceived not only as true, but 
also as universally and necessarily true, and that sense experience can- 
not possibly give us propositions of this character but only general 
propositions.*® To this Mill replies as follows: By a necessary propo- 
sition, Whewell means one the negation of which is not only false but 
inconceivable. But there is “ample experience to show, that our capaci- 


ty or incapacity of conceiving a thing has very little to do with the 
possibility of the thing in itself; but. . .depends on the past history and 
habits of our own minds.”*! Many things which have been pronounced 
inconceivable have afterwards been proved to be true. In the case of 
the axiom mentioned, to conceive it false would demand going con- 
trary to a lifelong habit of our minds, and no analogy is to be derived 
from any other branch of our knowledge to help us in doing this. The 
psychological laws of association, under such circumstances, make it 
impossible that the falsity of the axiom should appear otherwise than 
inconceivable to us, and Whewell’s assertions on the subject afford a 
striking instance of the working of these laws in producing the il- 
lusion of the necessity of axioms. 

In Chapter XXVIII of the Philosophy of Discovery, Whewell en- 
deavors to meet this criticism of his view that the truth of axioms is 
based upon the inconceivability of their contrary. To this end he for- 
mulates his doctrine of “progressive intuition.” “The special and char- 
acteristic property of all Fundamental Ideas,” he tells us, “is. ..that 
they are the mental sources of necessary and universal scientific truths 
...and the way in which those ideas become the foundation of science 
is, that when they are clearly and distinctly entertained in the mind, 





® Ph. of Disc., pp. 345-346. 
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they give rise to inevitable convictions or intuitions which may be 
expressed as axioms.”®? The difficulty, he goes on, is then this: “The 
test of Axioms is that the contrary of them is inconceivable ; and yet 
persons, till they have in some measure studied the subject, do not see 
the inconceivableness. Hence our Axioms must be evident only to a 
small number of thinkers ; and seem not to deserve the name of self- 
evident or necessary truths.’’** Whewell’s answer to the objection that 
he has thus stated consists in stressing the distinction between two 
meanings of “self-evidence” or “intuition.” What he means by self- 
evidence is not self-evidence to men in general, irrespective of their 
mental training, but only self-evidence to such men as have achieved 
a thoroughly clear and distinct conception of the Ideas upon which the 
Axioms rest; and he readily acknowledges that, with regard to some 
Ideas at least, the degree of clearness and distinctness in the conceiv- 
ing of them that is necessary to render the corresponding Axioms in- 
tuitively evident may well be a rare and difficult attainment.** Thus 
with regard to the two Principles of Chemical Science — that com- 
binations are definite in kind and in quantity — what he holds is not 
only that they are in fact true, but also that “if we could conceive the 
composition of bodies distinctly, we might be able to see that it is 
necessary that the modes of this composition should be definite.’’ He 
declares, however, that even in his own mind “the thought of such a 
necessity was rather an anticipation of what the intuitions of philo- 
sophical chemists in another generation would be, than an assertion 
of what they now are or ought to be.”*® “There are scientific truths 
which are seen by intuition, but this intuition is progressive.’*® 


At this point, however, the question recurs whether experience, as 
Mill argued, is not to be regarded as the source of these axioms, since 
the discovery of them and the apprehension of their character as neces- 
sary truths does not precede but follow experience. But, says Whewell, 
the case is the same here as with light,-which “reveals to us at the 
same time the existence of external objects and our own power of 
seeing,’*? but does not confer upon us that power. Thus, while experi- 
ence does indeed suggest universal truths, i.e., furnishes the occasion 
for thinking of them, it never does and never can yield them in the 
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sense of furnishing adequate (logical) evidence for them.** The most 
that it can yield are general, but not necessary and universal, truths. 
The general truths yielded by experience — the definitions as well as 
the axioms —are not known to be universal and necessary (if they 
really are so) until they have been intuitively perceived to flow from 
our corresponding Fundamental Ideas. “What should happen univer- 
sally, experience might be needed to show: but that what happened 
should happen universally, was implied in the nature of knowledge” 
(as dependent upon Fundamental Ideas).*® That, for instance, laws 
of motion existed, i.e., “universal formulae connecting the causes and 
effects when motion takes place,” was from the beginning regarded as 
certain. “The rule was not accepted as particular at the outset, and 
afterwards generalized more and more widely ; but from the very first, 
the universality of the rule was assumed, and the question was, how 
it should be understood so as to be universally true.”’*° 

Mill’s reply to Whewell’s doctrine of “progressive intuition” con- 
sists in giving ‘a different account of the progress of the scientific mind. 
The habit of conceiving facts in terms of the laws that regulate them 
comes, Mill says, only by degrees. In the case of newly discovered 


laws, so long as the habit is not thoroughly formed, no necessary char- 
acter is ascribed to the new truth. However, when the habit of con- 


ceiving facts according to a new (true) theory is thoroughly formed 
in man, 


any other made in which he tries, or in which he was formerly accustomed, to 
represent the phenomena, will be seen by him to be inconsistent with the facts 
that suggested the new theory — facts which now form a part of his mental 
picture of nature. And since a contradiction is always inconceivable, his imagina- 
tion rejects false theories, and declares itself incapable of conceiving them. Their 
inconceivableness to him does not, however, result from anything in the theories 
themselves, intrinsically and a priori repugnant to the human faculties; it results 
from the repugnance between them and a portion of the facts; which facts as 
long as he did not know, and did not distinctly realize in his mental representa- 
tions, the false theory did not appear otherwise than conceivable; it becomes 


* Mill’s contention, it should be noted, was that experience furnishes us ample 
ground for believing the axioms. But the point at issue is not whether our experi- 
ence contains facts psychologically adequate to cause us to believe the axioms 
necessarily and universally true, but whether it furnishes logically adequate evi- 
dence of their being necessarily and universally true. Belief is often brought 
about otherwise than by logically adequate evidence; and on the other hand the 
latter does not always bring about belief. The two are thus distinct matters. 

af 3 of Sc. 14, 1, 267. 


* Tbid., pp. 266, 267. 
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inconceivable, merely from the fact that contradictory elements cannot be com- 
bined in the same conception. Although, then, his real reason for rejecting 
theories at variance with the true one, is no other than that they clash with his 
experience, he easily falls into the belief, that he rejects them because they are 
inconceivable, and that he adopts the true theory because it is self-evident, and 
does not need the evidence of experience at all. 

But Whewell’s contention was not that true theories are self-evident, 
nor that false theories are inconceivable owing to their containing an 
explicit or implicit contradiction in terms. A theory is always a theory 
about certain facts, reference to which is an intrinsic part of the theory, 
since the theory is a proposal to conceive those facts in a certain 
manner. The contradiction from which arises the inconceivability 
which Whewell has in mind is a contradiction between a statement 
of those facts, already known to be true, and the statement which 
the theory makes about those facts. For instance, with regard to the 
supposition of chemical combinations otherwise than as definite in 
kind and quantity, Whewell does not claim that it is a self-contradic- 
tory supposition, i.e., to use Mill’s terms, that it is “intrinsically and 
a priori repugnant to the human faculties.” What Whewell says is that 
if that supposition were true there would be no fixed kinds of bodies ; 
while on the contrary we know “that the world consists of bodies dis- 
tinguishable from each other by definite differences capable of being 
classified and named, and of having general propositions asserted con- 
cerning them.’’4* His further assertion, that “we cannot conceive a 
world in which this should not be the case,” is more questionable. The 
basis for it could only be the contention that, when one speaks of “a 
world,” one means a cosmos and that a chaos therefore could not be 
called a world. Mill’s criticism misses the essential point of Whewell’s 
contention ; but Whewell apparently does not perceive this clearly, 
for, instead of meeting Mill’s criticism in the manner just suggested, 
his reply proceeds on the assumption that what Mill questions is the 
self-evidence of the assertion that, if combinations were otherwise than 
definite in kind and quantity, there would be no fixed kinds of bodies 
(i.e., there would be chaos). And he explains that he does not claim 
this to be as yét fully self-evident to anyone and that what he meant to 
do was “to throw out an opinion, that if we could conceive the com- 
position of bodies distinctly, we might be able to see that it is necessary 





“ Syst. of Logic., bk. II, ch. v, sec. 6. 
“FH. of Se. Id., II, 26. 
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that the modes of this composition should be definite.”** And, as to 
this, Whewell was right. In the light of the knowledge of the composi- 
tion of bodies which modern physics possesses, it has become evident 
that combinations must be definite and why they must be so. This is 
evident to us to-day, because, Whewell would say, the investigations 
of recent years have sufficiently clarified for us the idea of substance. 
Whewell thus is very far from contending, as Mill in the passage 
quoted seems to think, that in the formulation of theories the scientist 
“does not need the evidence of experience at all.” 

The ultimate difference between Whewell and Mill then appears to 
be as follows: According to Whewell, an intimate knowledge of facts 
is necessary to make our “Fundamental Ideas” clear; then, and then 
only, the axioms are perceived to be necessary, i.e., their negatives 
inconceivable as clashing with the “Ideas” that experience has clari- 
fied for us. Mill, on the other hand, would say that the axioms are 
perceived to be necessary in that their negatives clash with our experi- 
ence. Both would admit that additional experience — whether by clari- 
fying our ideas further or by furnishing us with further facts — might 
force us to revise our axioms ; and the difference between the two doc- 
trines thus turns out to be largely verbal. Whewell, it may be added, 
does not adequately establish the need of supposing latent in us the 
“Fundamental Ideas” of which he speaks. Their function, in his theory 
of knowledge, is only to certify the universality and necessity of certain 
propositions, which experience by itself could reveal to us only as 
general. But this universality and necessity is never really certified by 


the “Fundamental Ideas” since we are never sure that we have as yet 
an apprehension of them that is completely clear. Whewell fails to per- 
ceive that some sort of a priori deduction of them, such as Kant 
attempted, was needed if they were to be capable of the function which 
he assigned to them. Whewell’s attempt to break down any sharp 
distinction between mathematics and the natural sciences, although of 


quite a different sort from Mill’s, is no more convincing. Both assume 


that mathematics cannot be a “science respecting nonentities.” But, 
that geometry, for instance, which is their favorite example, is a 
science that studies the nature of “real space,” would hardly be con- 
tended today, at least by mathematicians. In both Mill and Whewell, 





“ Ph. of Disc., p. 340. 
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moreover, the lack of an explicitly formulated theory of necessity, 
distinguishing the various senses of the term, and agreed upon by 
both, as a background for the various statements they make about 
necessary truths, is apparent throughout.** 

Mansel disagrees with both Whewell and Mill. He thinks that Mill 
appears to prove the case for empiricism only because Whewell “has 
not more accurately observed Kant’s distinction between the neces- 
sary laws under which all men think, and the contingent laws under 
which certain men think of certain things.’’*? The difference between 
a priori principles and empirical generalizations, he urges, “is not one 
of degree but of kind.’ The increased clearness and distinctness of a 
conception, upon which Whewell lays such stress, “may enable us to 
multiply to any extent our analytical judgments, but cannot add a 
single synthetical one.’’ Without something more than this, viz., with- 
out a psychological deduction such as given by Kant in the instance 
of Space and Time, “the philosopher has failed to meet the touchstone 
of the Kantian question: How are synthetical judgments a priori 
possible?” 

Whewell, however, replies that Mansel and the Kantians admit the 
existence of necessary truths based upon other “Fundamental Ideas” 
than those of Time and Space, for instance those of Substance and 
Causality. To these, they ascribe not a “mathematical,” but a “‘meta- 
physical” necessity. Mansel recognizes also “logical” necessity ; and, 


Whewell says, there seems no reason why, on his own principles, he 
should not recognize yet others, as indeed he appears to him to do. 
We may then well speak, in general, of grounds of Scientific Necessity, 
and these, Whewell says, are precisely what he means by Fundamental 
Ideas. He might well have added that the “transcendental deduction” 
which Kant gave of his Categories, would, for whatever it may be 





“Sir J. F. W. Herschel and Sir W. Hamilton both wrote reviews of Whe- 
well’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, in which objections to his doctrine of 
necessary truths, and to other views of his, are raised. Herschel’s review, which 
on the whole was favorable, appeared in The Quarterly Review, LX VIII (June, 
1841), 177-238 ;, Whewell’s reply to some of the criticisms in it is printed as 
Appendix F to Philosophy of Discovery. Sir W. Hamilton reviewed in the 
Edinburgh Review both the History of the Inductive Sciences (in LXVI [Octo- 
ber, 1837], 110-151) and Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences (in LXXIV 
[January, 1842], 265-306). Both reviews, in which Hamilton shows off his vast 
erudition, are not only adverse but sarcastically contemptuous. See also Hamil- 
ton’s Discussions on Philosophy (New York, 1853), pp. 322-323. 

” Prolegomena Logica, Appendix, Note A. 
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worth, apply automatically to any other Categories that Kant might 
have overlooked and that the question really at issue between him and 
Mansel is whether or not Kant’s attempted “metaphysical deduction” 
of his table of Categories, based as it is upon a notoriously empirical 
Table of Judgments, has yielded none but, and all of, the true cate- 
gories of thought (Fundamental Ideas). It has moreover been urged 
by Paulsen*® that it is very difficult to see why experience should have 
to be appealed to for the knowledge of some syntheses, if, as Kant 
maintains, every synthesis is solely an act of the understanding, and 
some syntheses can be known without such appeal. The drawing of a 
line between those that can and those that cannot be so known seems 
wholly arbitrary, and the only consistent procedure the adoption of a 


pure rationalism or of a pure empiricism. 
| To be concluded | 
C. J. DUCASSE 


Brown University 


“Immanuel Kant (Trans. by Creighton and Lefevre), pp. 1 
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THE CRITICAL AND THE MECHANICAL 


T Is the purpose of this paper to sharpen a distinction with which 
I we are all familiar but which we often ignore or deny. If you dis- 
tinguish between the processes in the mind of an astronomer when he 
is “astronomizing” about the solar system and the processes in the 
solar system about which he is “astronomizing,” you have an example 
of the distinction here intended. It is not easy to suggest words which 
in their ordinary usage clearly express this distinction. The words 
“critical” and “mechanical” are offered here with a due sense that 
they are often used to convey other meanings. The distinction how- 
ever is an important one. It, or something very much like it, is involved 
in discussing such questions as the relation of necessity and free will, 
nature and human nature, body and mind, science and history, psy- 
chology and physiology, description and prescription, “fact” and “val- 
ue,” naturalism and humanism, etc. The distinction dealt with in this 
paper is not identical with these other distinctions ; but it is, I believe, 
crucially involved in them. It is not the purpose of this paper to 
demonstrate this involvement. That is a much longer and more ar- 
duous undertaking. But it has been my experience, in discussion and 
argument extending over many years, that, if a person ignores or 
denies or glosses over the distinction described in this paper, he will 
take what I regard as the “wrong”’ side on such other questions as 
those enumerated above. 


(1) The process in the astronomer’s mind is purposive. We would 
need the concept of “purposiveness” to give an account of it. Purpose 
is what you refer to in one of three uses of the interrogative word 
“why.” You can ask “Why ?” meaning “What cause?” as in the ques- 
tion “Why does steam come out of the kettle spout?” Or you can ask 
“Why?” meaning “What purpose?” as in the question “Why did you 
light the gas under the kettle?” Or you can ask “Why?” meaning 
“What reason?” as in the question “Why do you expect the water will 
heat if you light the gas under the kettle ?”” We can ask “Why ?” in the 
second of these senses when we are considering the astronomer’s 
mind. We can ask him why he is investigating the solar system, mean- 
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ing what purpose does he have in mind. He might answer, “Because I 
want to find out what laws ‘govern’ the motion of the planets around 
the sun.” If he said he had no purpose, we would be somewhat puzzled ; 
whereas we would be puzzled in a different way if he said that he was 
trying to discover what purpose the planets had in going around the 
sun. 

(2) The process in the astronomer’s mind is fallible. We would 
need the concept of “fallibility” to give an account of it. A process is 
fallible when it can be the locus of error. Fallibility implies purposive- 
ness. If your purpose is to discover the truth, and if also you can fail 
in this, then you are fallible. Your fallibility would be evidenced if you 
wound up in either ignorance or error. Either outcome would consti- 
tute a failure, provided your purpose had been to acquire knowledge. 
If the astronomer denied that the process in his mind was fallible, we 
would be puzzled. Perhaps we could “bring him to his senses,” if we 
asked him whether he included all other astronomers in his denial. On 
the other hand, if the astronomer complained of the fallibility of the 
process going on in the solar system, we would be puzzled in a different 
way. For him to say that the solar system is fallible would be evidence 
that he was fallible. This is not to say that the solar system is infallible. 
It is neither fallible nor infallible. It is neutral to that distinction. 

(3) The process in the astronomer’s mind can be the locus of criti- 
cism; and this in two senses, either the subject of criticism or the 
object of criticism. We would need the concept of criticism to give an 
account of it. To “criticize” is, in one of its meanings, to point out the 
need for revision. A process which is fallible can become the proper 
object of criticism. It can become the locus of a condition which needs 
revision. If the astronomer were to deny that the process in his mind 
could be the locus of criticism, in either of these two senses, we would 
be somewhat puzzled. We would suspect him of both excessive pride 
and excessive humility. On the other hand, if he said that the process 
going on in the solar system was the locus of criticism, we would be 
puzzled in a different way. If he criticized the solar system on the 
grounds that it made mistakes or if he imagined that the solar system 
ever criticized him on the grounds that he made mistakes, we would 
tell him to stop “personifying” the solar system. In using the word 
“personify” we would indicate that we considered the process in his 
mind to be different, in important respects, from the process in the 
solar system. 

(4) The process in the astronomer’s mind can be the locus of re- 
vision. We cannot say that of the process in the solar system. The 
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solar system may indeed be the locus of change, but such change 
would not be revision. Some changes that occur in the astronomer’s 
mind are, however, instances of revision. For revision to occur a 
process must be purposive and fallible, and failure, in the sense of 
error, must have occurred and been detected. It makes sense to say 
that, if the ways of the solar system undergo change, the beliefs of the 
astronomer had better undergo revision ; but it makes no sense to say 
that, if the astronomer’s hypotheses change, the solar system had better 
revise its ways. 

(5) The process in the astronomer’s mind is the locus of standards, 
criteria, ideals, principles, norms, rules. You can say that the process 
is “standardized” if you use that word to mean “pervaded by stand- 
ards.” This point is connected with the three points which precede it. 
In the absence of standards, you could not detect error, and hence 
could not diagnose fallibilty. In the absence of standards, you could not 
make an error, hence could not be the object of critcism or the locus 
of revision. Standards, such, e.g., as you would find “pervading” the 
mind of an astronomer, are curious entities. You can ask many difficult 
questions about them. We speak of “regularities” pervading the 
process in the solar system. The word is derived from “regula” mean- 


ing “rule.” But it would be misleading to compare the “rules” in the 
solar system with the “rules” in the astronomer’s mind. They are dis- 
similar. If the astronomer has the right “rules” and if he follows them 
judiciously, he will in great probability, discover the regularities in 
the solar system. 


(6) The process in the astronomer’s mind is the locus of the distinc- 
tion between the ideal and the actual. Suppose an erroneous hypothesis 
has taken shape in his mind. It is an actual hypothesis and it is actual- 
ly there. To propose criticism and revision is to presuppose that much. 
But, ideally, that hypothesis ought not to be there: if the astronomer 
had the right ideal and used it judiciously, it would not be there. This 
distinction between the actual and the ideal applies to all processes 
similar to those in the mind of an astronomer, but not to any processes 
similar to those in the solar system. It is reassuring for an astronomer 
to say that he is interested only in what is actually going on in the 
solar system. ‘It would not be reassuring for him to say that he is 
interested only in what is actually going on in his mind: we want him 
to be concerned, upon occasion, with what ought to be going on in his 
mind, where “ought” means “required by the ideal which the actual 
has violated.” 

(7) The process in the astronomer’s mind is the locus of reasons. 
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It is reasoned. This is not to be confused with its being the locus of 
purpose. A process is reasoned when you can ask “Why ?” of it, mean- 
ing “For what reason?” You can ask the question “Why?” in that 
sense, of the process in the astronomer’s mind. There are discriminable 
elements in that process which are related in an If-then or Since- 
therefore way. If you disentangle an hypothesis from the process 
going on in his mind and ask “Why?” in the sense of “For what 
reason?” you would expect to get an answer. A reason operates to 
justify. The process in the astronomer’s mind is the locus of belief, 
and it makes sense to say that there are reasons for beliefs and that 
the reasons justify them. When a process is the locus of purpose, it 
can also be the locus of reasons: if, e.g., a man’s purpose is to acquire 
some knowledge and he presents you with some of his acquisitions, 
you can ask him his reasons for accepting them as instances of knowl- 
edge. In this sense you might speak of man as a rational animal, i.e., 
an animal that deals in reasons. In a quite different sense the astrono- 
mer might speak of the solar system as a rational order. The sense in 
which the solar system is a rational order is quite different from the 
sense in which the astronomer is a rational animal: he deals in reason ; 
it does not. For the process in his mind, you can demand justification ; 
for the process in the solar system, you cannot. When you speak of the 
solar system as a “rational” order, you mean that a reasoning animal 
can investigate it and give reasons for the conclusions which he ar- 
rives at. Nature is a rational order, in a sense that is different from 
the sense in which man is a rational animal. We would be puzzled if 
the astronomer said that there were no reasons for the processes going 
on in his mind ; and we would be puzzled in a different way if he said 
that there were reasons for what went on in the solar system. 

(8) The process in the astronomer’s mind is the locus of possible 
alternatives between or among which a choice must be made. It may 
be this in several ways, but it is most clearly this in the case where 
the astronomer finds himself confronted with rival hypotheses. Here 
he is confronted with possible alternatives. He must choose between 
or among them. He must then proceed to justify, find reasons for, his 
choice. If he is unable to do this, he begins to suspect that he chose 
mistakenly, that he should have chosen the other or another hypothe- 
sis. If the astronomer denied that possible alternatives ever occur in, 
or, as we say “to,”’ his mind, he would mark himself down as an un- 
imaginative fellow. If he denied that he ever chose between or among 
such alternatives, we would, I think, be entitled to ask him, “Why 
don’t you?” It is not clear to me what he could use for an answer. If 
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he denied that he ever chose the wrong alternative, relinquished it, and 
tried another, we would suspect him of being either unusually astute 
or unusually pigheaded. If he denied that, having chosen, he ever set 
himself to justify his choice, we would, I think, write him off as a liar. 
What else is an astronomer for, it might be asked, if not to find reasons 
for chosen hypotheses about the solar system? We need the related 
notions of “possible alternatives” and “choice among them” to give 
an account of the process in the mind of the astronomer, whereas we 
do not need these notions to give an account of the solar system. The 
process in the solar system is not thought of as being the locus of 
possible alternatives or of any choosing on its part between or among 
such possible alternatives. The lady in Tennyson’s poem whispers that 
the stars run blindly. This would seem to be a metaphorical way of 
stating that they are not confronted with possible alternatives between 
or among which they choose. Tennyson’s lady was right about the 
stars ; but, if she had said it about the process in the mind of the as- 
tronomer, we would accuse her of ignorance or obscurantism. 


(9) The process in the astronomer’s mind is the locus of responsi- 
bility. To say that the astronomer is “responsible” for what he does is 
to say, literally, that he is able to “answer for” what he does. When he 
can not do this, we say that his thinking is irresponsible. That is a 
damaging criticism. We think that a mind ought to be able to “answer 
for” what goes on in it. That is a primary demand. We would be 
puzzled by the astronomer who denied any responsibility for what 
went on in his mind. We would be equally puzzled, but in another 
way, by the astronomer who affirmed that the solar system was, in a 
similar sense, responsible for what goes on in it. The solar system is 
neither responsible nor irresponsible. It is neutral to that distinction. 


(10) The process in the astronomer’s mind is the locus of pre- 
suppositions. This use of the term has been made familiar by the late 
Professor Collingwood in his book, Metaphysics. He there describes 
metaphysics as the enquiry into the presuppositions, particularly the 
ultimate presuppositions, which are present in a mind intent upon 
knowing. If an astronomer denied that there were any such pre- 
suppositions, we would describe him as naive, lacking in self-knowl- 
edge. We would say to him “Nosce te ipsum,” and expect him to take 
the hint. It makes sense to say of an astronomer’s generalizations that 
they presuppose the principle of induction, the principle of parsimony, 
the principle of limited independent variety, etc. It makes no sense to 
say that processes in the solar system have presuppositions. The solar 
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system has no presuppositions. It has none for the reason that it makes 
none. 

(11) The process in the astronomer’s mind is the locus of meaning. 
There is an ambiguity here: the word meaning has itself many mean- 
ings. In one or more of these it is correct to say that the solar system is 
tlie locus of meaning, as, e.g., in the statement “That cloud means 
rain.” But I am referring to meaning as you have it, for example, in 
such statements as “He means what he says,” “His meaning was clear 
by the time he finished speaking,” “It is meaningless to say that the 
square root of minus one is round and green,” “If you mean that 
Caesar was not assassinated, you are mistaken.” In the sense in which 
the word, or its derivatives, is used in those statements, you can say 
that the astronomer’s mind is the locus of meaning. We would be 
scandalized by an astronomer who denied that what went on in his 
mind had, in that sense, any meaning. We would be equally scandalized 
if he affirmed that what went on in the solar system had, in that same 
sense, any meaning. 

(12) I come now to my last point. It is rather difficult to state, given 
only one astronomer and the solar system. It requires at least two 
astronomers and the solar system. What I want to say is that the 
minds of the astronomers are the locus of community. You can say of 
this notion of community what Saint Augustine said of time: you know 
what it is until some one asks you about it. It is not enough to say 
that the astronomer’s minds have something in common. The question 
is, What is it they have in common, by virtue of which they are the 
locus of community? I must confess that I do not know any clear and 
simple answer. I do not know what community consists in. It is, I 
believe, the function of standards to disclose the area of community. I 
know that when community is there you can, as we say, communicate ; 
and that when it is not there you can not. Community is a presupposi- 
tion of communication. One astronomer can “commune” with another 
astronomer, but he cannot “commune” with the solar system; and no 
planet in the solar system can “commune” with any other planet, be- 
cause, while they have things in common, they are not the required 
things. Whatever these “required things” are, you can say that as- 
tronomers have them in common, that astronomers and planets do 
not have them in common, and that planets and planets do not have 
them in common. If an astronomer denied this fact of community 
between himself and others, it is difficult to see how or why he would 
try to convince us of the tenability of his denial. On the other hand, 
if he affirmed this fact of community between himself and the solar 
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system, we would, as earlier, tell him to stop “personifying” the solar 
system ; and the word “personify” would indicate that we considered 
the process in his mind to be different in important respects from the 
process in the solar system. 

I have mentioned twelve ways in which the process in the mind of an 
astronomer differs from the process in the solar system. These are not 
the only differences. They may not be the most important differences ; 
but they are differences. Noné of these features which characterize the 
one process can be said to characterize the other process. I want to 
call the one process “critical” and the other “mechanical.” I can then 
say that a critical process differs from a mechanical process in at least 
those twelve ways. In what remains I propose to dispense with the 
astronomer and the solar system, and to speak in general about critical 
processes and mechanical processes. I shall confine myself to three 
remarks. 

(1) To begin with, cognizing (the knowing activity) is not the only 
instance of a critical process. The twelve features used to characterize 
the process in the mind of the astronomer apply, mutatis mutandis, to 
the process going on in the mind of a poet endeavoring to express or 
objectify an emotion within the limits imposed by rhyme, rhythm, 
conventional linguistic usage, etc. His relation to what he wants to 
express is not the same as the astronomer’s relation to the solar system, 
nor is his feeling of the same order of being as the solar system; but 
the process in his mind is characterized by the same features that you 
find in the process in the astronomer’s mind. You can say of the 
process in the poet’s mind that it is purposive and fallible; that it is 
the locus of criticism, revision, and standards ; that it is reasoned ; that 
it is the locus of alternatives, responsibility, the ideal and the actual, 
presuppositions, meanings, and community. It is not his feeling but his 
effort to express his feeling which is the locus of those features. The 
same can be said of the processes in the minds of practitioners of the 
other arts. The same features are present in the process in the mind 
of a man who knows what duty requires and is endeavoring to detect 
its presence in a specific situation and embody those requirements in 
his actions. Other examples could be added. The point is merely that 
the effort to acquire knowledge, the cognition drive, is not the only 
instance of critical processes. These three instances (astronomer, poet, 
good man) differ interestingly and importantly among themselves, but 
they have features in common by virtue of which all are critical, and 
these they do not share with any mechanical process whatever. 

(2) Critical processes are rule-guided. I am not sure whether “rule- 
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guided” means the same as “goal-guided.” I incline to think that the two 
ideas are not the same but are closely related. In any case, the notion 
of rule-guided activity leads to the distinction between a critical rule 
and a descriptive rule. We are perhaps most familiar with the notion 
of critical rules as they function in the mind’s attempts to acquire 
knowledge of the external world. I take this to be a mark of the fact 
that such knowledge has enormous utility in the conduct of life. We 
have meditated upon the rules which, if acted upon, will enable one 
to acquire such knowledge. If you do not follow these rules you will 
land in ignorance or error; that is, if knowledge is your purpose, you 
will land in failure. Critical rules define the possibility of success or 
failure. Critical rules are capable of violation. Critical rules define the 
possibility of criticism and revision. Critical rules function only in 
what I have called critical processes, but they function in all such 
processes. They are sharply distinguishable from descriptive rules. A 
descriptive rule is what most people mean by a law of nature or a 
scientific law. Where such rules tell you the whole story of a process, 
that process is predictable but not corrigible. If you know the right 
critical rules, and if you follow them judiciously, you will in great 
probability get to know some descriptive rules. A knowledge of de- 
scriptive rules presupposes a knowledge of some critical rules and the 
ability to observe them. A knowledge of descriptive rules is come at in- 
ductively, whereas it is not clear that the same thing can be said of the 
critical rules which guide your efforts to make the induction. De- 
scriptive rules define the possibility of apparent exceptions. If you 
know the descriptive rule which “governs,” say the formation of rain 
clouds, you are in a position to detect an exception. The point is that 
you will not, in connection with descriptive rules, admit the possibility 
of a real exception. You will endeavor to understand the event in 
question in such a manner that its character as an “exception” will be 
seen to have been apparent only, not genuine. If you fail in your at- 
tempts to do this you will abandon the rule and go in search of an- 
other which will include the event as an instance and not leave it as 
an exception. Descriptive rules must be sacrificed if they do not enable 
you to account for all relevant cases. So long as descriptive rules are 
genuine, they preclude the possibility of exceptions which are genuine. 
The concept of an exception is not the same as the concept of a viola- 
tion: the one is diagnostic of descriptive rules and defines the basis of 
their collapse ; the other is diagnostic of critical rules and defines the 
basis of their power. If you come upon an exception to a descriptive 
rule, you have ruined the rule; if you come upon a violation of a criti- 
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cal rule, you have not ruined the rule. There is a relation between criti- 
cal rules and descriptive rules which can be indicated by means of a 
slang metaphor: critical rules “go bail” for descriptive rules. We use 
critical rules in order to get at descriptive rules. The sun cannot dis- 
cover the descriptive rules which describe or “govern” the behavior of 
its planets, because, among other reasons, the sun is not the locus of 
those critical rules which you must know and follow if you are to 
perform reliable inductions. If you threaten the integrity, the reality, 
the validity, of critical rules, you cut yourself off from a knowledge 
of descriptive rules. It would be a matter of some irony to become 
so enamoured of descriptive rules that you forgot this fact about 
critical rules. No one ever does that; but some people think they do. 
The matter can be put this way: descriptive rules require the exist- 
ence of critical rules for their disclosure. When you say that, you 
are not far from Descartes’ “Cogito ergo sum,” because to say “I 
think; therefore I am,” is to say “I am the locus of critical rules; 
therefore I am the locus of existence.” And you are not far from 
Socrates’ “Nosce te ipsum” because to know your “self” is to know 
where critical rules are to be enc, antered. 

(3) Mention of Socrates and Descartes suggests also Kant. Like 
them he is alert to the distinction between the critical and the descrip- 
tive and particularly to the distinction between critical rules and de- 
scriptive rules. His writings celebrate the systematic character of this 
distinction. It is diagnostic for him of the status of mind in the world 
order and of will in the moral order. Now, a distinction which reaches 
from Socrates to Descartes and Kant has something radical about it, 
something which goes to the “root” of philosophy. I am convinced 
that this is so, in the case of the distinction between the critical and 
the descriptive, and particularly so, if you think of philosophy as the 
theory of criticism. I would like to elaborate that point by way of 
conclusion. 

I can think of no distinction which is more diagnostic of the modern 
mind. The modern mind prides itself upon being critical: it would, I 
think, rather be critical than right; even though it should insist that 
its reason for being critical was that that was the surest way to be 
right. And the modern mind prides itself upon having used its critical 
powers to discover the ways in which and the extent to which its en- 
vironment is mechanical. To be critical and to discover that its en- 
vironment is mechanical would seem to be, in large part, the destiny 
of the modern mind. As matters stand today, I see no other destiny 
which is regarded as having greater prestige. Other destinies may be 
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more wished for, but none are more sought after. You have in the criti- 
cal and mechanical a distinction to which the modern mind cannot 
profess indifference. If you can relate philosophy to that distinction, 
you have guaranteed it a place in the modern world. Now it seems to 
me that philosophy’s job is not the exploration of the mechanical. A 
philosopher who proposes discourse on the mechanical is inviting com- 
petition which he cannot meet. The scientists have that claim staked 
out and have been mining it so efficiently that they are entitled to say 
“no philosopher need apply.” To the extent that a process is mechani- 
cal, you had better be scientific about it. However, the surer you are 
of the existence of mechanical processes the surer you had better be of 
the existence of critical processes. In that sense the reality of the 
mechanical guarantees the reality of the critical. You have then the 
notion of a systematic exploration of the critical, in contrast to a 
systematic exploration of the mechanical. This I take to be philosophy’s 
job and hence would suggest the phrase “philosophy as theory of 
criticism.” 


ALBUREY CASTELL 


University of Oregon 








PROFESSOR RYLE ON 
THE CONCEPT OF MIND 


N HIs book! Professor Ryle has two objects: (1) to refute a cur- 
I rent philosophical theory about the mind; (2) to substitute, at 
least in blueprint, a satisfactory alternative. He has no new informa- 
tion to give about minds. Indeed, philosophers of mind do not want 
more psychological facts. Like the rest of us they already know quan- 
tities. What befogs them is not ignorance but logical confusion. They 
are misled by analogies, ignore type distinctions, despise ordinary lin- 
guistic usage, and, in general, misconceive the logic of their under- 
taking. It is by convicting past philosophers of these errors that Pro- 
fessor Ryle claims to have disposed of their false theory and by closer 
attention to the language we actually use about ourselves and others 
that he establishes his own positive conclusions, So, in fact, Professor 
Ryle is not concerned with minds but with talk about minds, and es- 
pecially the misguided talk of some other philosophers. In short, his 
book is an essay in logical or philosophical analysis, using the method 
now familiar from the works and teachings of Russell. Moore, Witt- 
genstein, Wisdom, Ayer, and other members of the Cambridge and 
Vienna schools. Professor Ryle’s debt to Wittgenstein is very marked. 


The current or “official” theory about the mind which Professor 
Ryle condemns he calls the “Two-worlds” myth or the myth of the 
“Ghost in the machine.” It divides the universe into two utterly dis- 
parate worlds, spheres, or stuffs, material or physical, mental or spir- 
itual. Every human being is a combination of both substances. He has 
(or is) a body, extended, spatial, and subject to the laws of mechanics 
and a mind or soul, unextended, invisible, engaged in thinking, feel- 
ing, and willing, operations accessible only to its own introspection. 
The current form of this legend is due to Descartes, though it has 
earlier antecedents. Its implications, like the problem of induction, 
have long been.a scandal to philosophy. For if it is true (assuming 
that a clear sense can be given to this, which I cannot here discuss), 
then any connection between mind and body, causal or otherwise, 
must be either an illusion or an inexplicable miracle. Moreover, since 





*Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind (London, Hutchinson’s University Li- 
brary, Senior Series, 1949). Pp. vi, 334. 12/6-. 
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only physical facts can be publicly observed, that other human bodies 
have minds attached to them is a rash assumption which can never be 
rationally justified. Yet it is certainly unplausible to suppose that we 
each live a double life as a clockwork Dr. Jekyll and ghostly Mr. Hyde 
and that our friends and acquaintances are merely cleverly contrived 
waxworks. We know that these suppositions are false. Cartesian dual- 
ism, therefore, has often been denied. But hitherto in favor of one or 
other alternative, i.e., either that minds are manifestations of matter 
or that matter is “really” spiritual. But these “solutions” are equally 
unacceptable. A feeling of depression cannot collide with a bus, ex- 
pand when heated, or explode when detonated, cannot, in fact, con- 
form to any physical laws. Nor can a body travel from London to 
New York slower or faster than thought nor a memory be ten miles 
north of Edinburgh. Such alternatives only modify the myth. They 
reject a particular form of it while assuming that some form must be 
true. Professor Ryle’s solution is more radical. Dualism is not a fac- 
tual mistake to be corrected by monism, trinitarianism, or forty-oneism 
(why do the first two or three cardinal numbers fascinate philoso- 
phers?). It is not due to poor observation or bad calculation. It com- 
mits what Professor Ryle calls a “category-mistake,” a confusion of 
logical types, a major solecism. Philosophers have not discovered 
mysteries where common sense knows none. They have merely tried 
“to represent the facts of mental life as if they belonged to one logical 
type or category (or range of types or categories) when they actually 
belong to another” (p. 16). The result is metaphysical paradox which 
some call nonsense. 

Of category distinctions and logical types, Professor Ryle says, “The 
logical type or category to which a concept belongs is the set of ways in 
which it is logically legitimate to operate with it” (p. 8). These ways 
or rules of operation may either be explicitly formulated, in a logical 
system, or extracted from ordinary usage. Professor Ryle is con- 
cerned with the second method. For philosophers use ordinary words, 
not the abstract symbols of mathematics and symbolic logic. This is 
vitally important for understanding philosophical theories. It is also 
the main source of their confusions. Not because ordinary language is 
confused or inadequate, nor yet because it is perfect and sacrosanct, 
but simply because its words and concepts are not the slaves of any 
philosopher’s lamp. They have their own jobs and these cannot be 
ignored or altered with impunity. The penalty for so doing is logical 
distortion masquerading as an insoluble metaphysical problem such as 
Professor Ryle tries to unravel for the concept of mind. 
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What does Professor Ryle mean by a “category-mistake”’ ? On page 
16 he gives a series of illustrations. They are all of the familiar form 
of mistaking the workings of a collective entity for another entity over 
and above the members of the collection and their relationships. A 
university, a regiment, the spirit of a team are not additions to their 
constituent elements but the ways in which these function as different 
wholes. They are, in Russell’s terminology, logical constructions. Sim- 
ilarly, I think, Professor Ryle wants to say that, contrary to the view 
of Cartesian dualism, the mind is not a substance additional to, of the 
same logical type as, though doubtless more refined than, the body, 
nor that only bodies exist, but that a human being is a peculiar kind 
of logical construction. This, of course, is a linguistic, not a factual, 
statement. The similarity between Professor Ryle’s examples and 
mind is that none of these words is a simple object designation but 
each has an indirect or descriptive reference to highly complex sit- 
uations. 

The fundamental mistake of the Cartesian theory is to construe 
“Mind” (and, indeed, “Matter” too) as a name and invent a simple 
substance for it to name. The theory then leads to the misuse of several 
other words whose ordinary uses are illegitimately extended by analo- 
gy. For example, “inner,” “outer,” “public,” “private” are key words 
of the theory. For as “Matter” names the public, outer world, “Mind” 
names the private, inner realm. But in the logical games played with 
these words by dualist philosophers, contempt for their rules is evi- 
dent. “Inner,” “outer,” e.g., are ordinarily used for what can be lo- 
cated in the same sort of way on either side of a barrier — the prison- 
ers in the jail contrasted with free men outside, the germs in the blood 
with the outer rash on the skin, the brains in the skull with its bones 
outside them. That there should be such confirmable contrasts is a rule 
for the correct use of these words. But in the dualist theory this is just 
ignored. For, by definition, the activities of a mind cannot be observed 
as are those of a body. The prisoners are not merely jailed but sealed 
up and left to their own devices. So with the antithesis “public/pri- 
vate.” Everyone knows how to distinguish between, e.g., the private 
life of Mr. Truman as husband, father, friend, etc., and his public 
career as President of the United States, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army, leader of the Democratic Party, etc. But anyone would be 
thought eccentric who denied that even the best-informed biographer 
could co-ordinate the two “lives” in a complete biography of the 
subject since only in autobiography can the private life of a person 
be revealed. And he would be thought crazy who added to this that 
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not even autobiography can be written and, if it could, would not be 
understood. For “private” is ordinarily used not for what is necessarily 
confined to one but what is actually restricted to one (or a few) and 
could become public to all. But, for the dualist philosopher, that men- 
tal states are private means that they are totally inaccessible and in- 
communicable to others. Only “evidence for’ them can be public. In 
short, common terms occur in the dualist theory but in contexts which 
deprive them of their normal significance. They add “pointless” analo- 
gies and pictures to the category mistakes of the theory. 


Professor Ryle’s basic contention is that mental qualities are as- 
cribed not to minds but to'human beings. In a sense, minds (and 
bodies) are part of the myth. We encounter John Smith or Emily 
Jones, not a quartet of minds and bodies or two pairs of nonidentical 
twins. As Professor Ryle observes (p. 328), from wondering whether 
man is a machine, a ghost, or even a mere animal, philosophers might 
now “venture the hazardous leap to the hypothesis that he is a man.” 
But surely something differentiates men as intelligent, artistic, pru- 
dent, saintly from rocks, trees, and animals? So it does, but this, 
according to Professor Ryle, is not another piece of apparatus, an 
invisible organ behind the scenes, but what we witness and expect to 
witness if these epithets are correctly applied. For traditional theory 
the mind is a set or sphere of datable events which constitute an in- 
dividual consciousness. Such events cause characteristic bodily actions 
and in turn are caused by them. Thus an intelligent man privately ex- 
periences a number of a certain kind of mental events and then makes 
the brilliant speech or performs the appropriate action which is pub- 
licly applauded. So, “Jones is intelligent” is a categorical statement 
about Jones’s unobservable mental state which may or may not have 
certain observable effects. Professor Ryle denies this. One of his most 
distinctive contributions is to show that most propositions about the 
mind, though apparently categorical, are, when logically analyzed, seen 
to be hypothetical in form. They are like “Sugar is soluble,” not “It 
is raining now.” To say that a man is intelligent, saintly, ambitious 
and has a great many other mental predicates is not to assert a cur- 
rent event but to make a prediction about what he will do or say in a 
variety of situations. 


For, roughly, the mind is not the topic of sets of untestable categorical propo- 
sitions, but the topic of sets of testable hypothetical and semi-hypothetical propo- 
sitions. The difference between a normal person and an idiot is not that the 
normal person is really two persons while the idiot is only one but that the 
normal person can do a lot of things that the idiot cannot do (p. 46). 
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When we characterise people by mental predicates, we are not making untest- 
able inferences to any ghostly processes occurring in streams of consciousness 
which we are debarred from visiting; we are describing the ways in which those 
people conduct parts of their predominantly public behaviour (p. 51). 


Most mental qualities are dispositional and it makes no sense to 
ask when they occur. Such dispositions are actualized in human be- 
havior which can be observed and, if necessary, dated. A more con- 
troversial corollary of Professor Ryle’s view, about which dispute has 
already raged, is that propositions about myself and others are, in this 
respect, on exactly the same level. I have no more occult means of 
knowing myself than of knowing others. I discover my own disposi- 
tions and qualities by observing what I can do, how people react to me, 
etc., as I do those of others. It is notorious that one’s friends can often 
correct one about one’s own motives and states and be better judges 
of one’s abilities and character. In short, Professor Ryle denies any 
privileged access by the individual to his own personal life. A man is 
what he does. Certainly, common sense will agree with Professor 
Ryle that this is at least 98 per cent true. We have learned, and use, 
the same words about ourselves as well as others. There is no evi- 
dence that we so use them in different senses. Dictionaries do not note 
any such ambiguities. Yet our experience of others, by which our use 
of language about them must be determined, seems, apart from the 
doubtful evidence of telepathy, confined to what they say and do. 

So, just as the average man, the state, the university, the regiment 
are .othing over and above observable particulars and the relations 
between them, so the mind is nothing over and above the characteristic 
ways of behaving which we call human. A man’s mentality is, as it 
were, in his behavior, not above or behind it. 


The clown’s trippings and tumblings are the workings of his mind, for they 
are his jokes....He trips and tumbles just as clumsy people do, except that he 
trips and tumbles on purpese and after much rehearsal and at the golden moment 
and where the children can see him and so as not to hurt himself. The spectators 
applaud not some extra hidden performance executed “in his head”...but the 
exercise of a skill (p. 33). 


Professor Ryle develops his thesis in a series of chapters on the 
traditional divisions of the mind — which he admits as convenient 
headings — Cognition or Knowing, in which he repeats the important 
distinction between “knowing how” and “knowing that” first put for- 
ward in his Presidential Address to the Aristotelian Society in 1945, 
the Will, Emotion, Sensation, Imagination, Self-Knowledge, and the 
Intellect. All of these contain original distinctions, analyses, descrip- 
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tions which will be permanent contributions to philosophy, whether 
or not Professor Ryle’s main thesis is finally accepted. He ends with a 
brief chapter on psychology. This includes a discussion of behaviorism, 
with which his own view has certain affinities. It might, perhaps, be 
called logical or analytical behaviorism, but the difference is important. 
It is not certain that the psychological behaviorists do deny the differ- 
ence between a man and a well-conditioned mechanism. Professor Ryle 
certainly does not. Moreover, logical behaviorism (if the barbarism 
may be permitted) is a theory about how words mean, not about how 
dogs and infants learn. 

It has been suggested? that, despite his disavowals, Professor Ryle 
does not succeed in dispelling the myth but only substitutes a peculiar 
logical monism for Descartes’ dualism. Propositions about minds must 
be translated into those about bodies. Therefore, what exists and what 
all propositions are “ultimately” about is a single world of sense- 
perceived objects, somewhat like Kant’s “manifold” (without that of 
“inner sense”) from which the world as known is constructed. But I 
do not think the author intends, or need accept, any such metaphysical 
conclusion. Certainly, he expressly repudiates a metaphysical multi- 
plication of worlds. “It makes no sense to speak as if there could be 
two or eleven worlds. Nothing but confusion is achieved by labeling 
worlds after particular avocations,” e.g., “mental” and “physical” 
(p. 199). What he does, I think, admit as the ultimate reference of 
discourse is a world, “the ordinary world,” but if to do this is to be a 
metaphysical monist then so is every plain man, which is absurd. The 
world of ordinary life is not one, and might have been two or more, 
but simply the world. But we talk about this world in many idioms. 
Professor Ryle emphasizes that philosophers are concerned with dis- 
course about the world, not with its status. Physics, physiology, psy- 
chology all use the word “body”; they do not use it to say the same 
things. Nor is this evidence for one or three worlds but only for three 
subjects having a common term. 

Professor Ryle’s main thesis may then be summarized by saying that 
the only appropriate answer to who or what has a certain mental qual- 
ity, e.g., intelligence, is a proposition containing a proper name or a 
personal pronoun. To ask whether John Smith’s mind or only his 
body or the combination of both is intelligent is to ask a senseless 
question. If he is intelligent, he will tackle all his tasks, including those 

intellectual tasks of making and using abstract theories, in certain 





*By S. Hampshire, Mind, LIX (April, 1950), 238, and by a reviewer in The 
Times Literary Supplement, April 7, 1950, p. xi. 
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ways. What he does will be a bodily performance, but it will not, never- 
theless, be properly described as either physical or physiological but 
mental. This does not refer to an unwitnessable concomitant of the 
performance but to its distinctive quality, style, setting, etc. It is that 
which shines from a novel of Henry James, a Mozart opera, Newton’s 
Principles, and, fortunately, many other productions. A man is not 
just a body, nor is a picture just paints and canvas; but to talk about 
a man is to talk in a certain idiom about what a body does, as to talk 
about a work of art is to talk in another idiom about what has been 
done with the paints on the canvas. 

To an empiricist this is an attractive theory. Moreover, Professor 
Ryle has certainly called attention to a pervasive and extremely im- 
portant feature of our discourse about ourselves. Is it a complete 
account of our knowledge about minds? Professor Ryle’s attack on 
the dualist “myth” shows, again, that analogies are dangerous in 
philosophy. They are also unavoidable. Philosophers speculate about 
what is never exactly like anything else. That is only a way of saying 
that they are concerned with “ultimate” categories, modes of being, 
or whatever is the fashionable designation. Yet to describe is to com- 
pare and thus to risk illegitimately identifying ultimate concepts. Per- 
haps whereof they cannot speak philosophers should be silent. But if 
they speak they should be garrulous for there is safety only in num- 
bers. More soberly, a complete philosophical analysis would consist of 
many partial analogies, of illumination from many angles while 
leaving its subject “What it is and not another thing.” Professor 
Ryle’s chief method is to compare the mind with those other “occult 
entities,” the state, the university, the average man, etc., and apply to 
it the treatment which has succeeded so well with them. Up to a point, 
surely, this works and the comparison is illuminating. But isn’t there 
a point at which it breaks down? The difference between men and the 
other terms of Professor Ryle’s comparison is that each of us is, at 
most times, aware of what he does and what happens to him. For 
Professor Ryle this should mean only that we have dispositions to 
behave in ways which show that we are awake and in a normal condi- 
tion. This leaves one vaguely dissatisfied even though unable to say 
precisely what would cure the dissatisfaction. Perhaps this is a meta- 
physical craving which should be conquered. But I think Professor 
Ryle is himself uneasy about it. For though he maintains that. most 
propositions about minds are hypothetical, express dispositions, and 
predict their actualization in behavior episodes, he also admits an- 
other type of “mongrel-categorical” statements. Such qualities as 
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being careful, taking heed, minding are not dispositional nor behavior 
occurrences. If they were dispositional, this “would apparently in- 
volve us in saying that though a person may properly be described as 
whistling now, he cannot properly be described as concentrating or 
taking care now; and we know quite well that such descriptions are 
legitimate” (p. 139). So to say that a person is “concentrating now”’ 
is to assert categorically that he is in a certain “frame of mind” and 
hypothetically what he will do about the object of concentration. Both 
assertions are necessary since a person could not be heeding without 
heeding something, but they do not report two concomitant processes 
such as whistling and walking. Nevertheless, a “heeding” frame of 
mind does then seem to be a condition of being aware or conscious in 
a way unobservable by others. And if any part of an assertion states 
what cannot be‘publicly manifested in behavior then something like a 
private, inner life seems to have been conceded. But I may have mis- 
understood Professor Ryle on this point. 

Another distinction which he uses with effect, particularly in the 
analysis of perception and intellectual operations is that between “task- 
words” and “achievement words” (p. 149). Many words generally 
thought to stand for processes are found, when their usage is examined, 
to function quite differently. “Running” and “winning,” for example. 
Running a race takes a certain time; it is a task which begins, pro- 
ceeds, and, if successful, has a certain result. But this result of win- 
ning the race is not a process. The moment of triumph may be clocked 
but has no duration. It is an achievement which is contrasted with 
failure, but not with effort. They are, thus, of different logical type. 
But not, it may be observed, as a logical construction differs from its 
constituents. To talk of winning a race is not a way of talking about 
running it though neither is it to talk of an ethereal continuation of the 
race at the post. Professor Ryle contends that, similarly, many words 
which have been thought to describe mental processes are achieve- 
ment words. They include most “pure” sensation words, e.g., “seeing,” 
“hearing,” “smelling,” etc. — and a certain use of many intellectual 
operation words, e.g., “judgment,” “deduction,” “abstraction.” These 
have not been hitherto distinguished from those for their counterpart 
processes which may be summarized as observing and thinking out 
or pondering. A person may observe or think successfully or unsuc- 
cessfully but he cannot so see or draw a conclusion. This is what is 
meant when we say that in the right circumstances he “can’t help” 
seeing what is present or deducing the implied conclusion. They cost 
no pains. Now observing and pondering are public or quasi-public 
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testable performances. They are what a person does, skills he exer- 
cises, not occult, inner processes. And their result, which is generally 
supposed a peculiarly mental event of inner illumination, only registers 
success or failure. So that those philosophers who have said that how- 
ever long you examine bodily behavior you will never find a percep- 
tion, judgment, or inference are as those who should say however long 
you run round a race course you will never win a race. This is true but 
trivial. It does not imply an additional process. This comparison is in- 
teresting and ingenious and, again, I think, very useful. It does call 
attention, e.g., to important differences between sensation and ob- 
servation. But it also distorts their relation in some respects and is 
not wholly acceptable. About intellectual operations Professor Ryle 
seems more nearly right, but I shall not be able to consider this aspect 
of his theory. 

Sensation is the success or failure of a process of observation. It 
follows that, e.g., to see, in its proper sense, is to see what is really 
there, to see, in fact, a real, physical object. To “see” what is not there 
is to fail to see or only to seem to see. This leads to the point at which 
the theory creaks most ominously, the treatment of imagination and 
images. It is difficult to admit that illusions, hallucinations, dreams, 
and images are public, external objects. But the theory cannot admit 
a realm of private, internal objects. Professor Ryle is thus forced to 
conclude that in perceptual delusion, dream, and imagination we see 
nothing. Or we are seeing, and doing something else. He explains 
(p. 213) that someone who sees a tilted round plate as elliptical is not 
seeing an elliptical nonphysical plate but applying to the real plate a 
recipe learned from seeing real elliptical objects. He will find the ap- 
plication wrong and admit that he did not see anything elliptical. 
But why did he apply the recipe “elliptical” and not the equally well- 
known recipes “square” or “triangular”? His use was not arbitrary 
but determined, he would say, by what he saw. Professor Ryle tries to 
account for this by interpreting “The plate has an elliptical look” (not 
a very natural sentence) as another mongrel-categorical statement 
combining a description, though not of the plate (but then of what?) 
with a prediction which is falsified. This hardly seems satisfactory. 
It collapses entirely with eidetic images, hallucinations, and dreams 
when there is not even a physical object to be misperceived. “If I 
stand here, I saw him” cries Macbeth of Banquo’s ghost. And though 
Professor Ryle may retort with Lady Macbeth, “Fool! you look but 
on a stool,” Macbeth knew that he was not misperceiving a stool as 
the murdered Banquo. Nor was he terrified by empty air. Is not 
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Professor Ryle here refusing to see (another sense of “‘see”’) plain 
facts? 

There is a slight contradiction about imagination. On page 27 Pro- 
fessor Ryle says: “Much of our ordinary thinking is conducted in 
internal monologue or silent soliloquy, usually accompanied by an in- 
ternal cinematograph show of visual imagery” (my italics), but in 
Chapter VIII he denies that imagination presents pictures to an inner 
eye. “Roughly, imaging occurs but images are not seen” (p. 47). A 
cinematograph show is certainly seen. His special account of imagining, 
however, compares it to fancying and pretending, not perceiving. The 
child playing bears, the hypochondriac shamming sick, the hypocrite 
feigning virtue must know how their models behave. Their pretence 
consists in behaving as if they were like those originals. Similarly, the 
man who imagines that he sees Ben Nevis is not seeing a faint repro- 
duction of Ben Nevis “in his mind’s eye” but fancying that he sees the 
mountain. He knows how the mountain looks and he behaves as if he 
were seeing it though this is physically impossible. So “seeing” (an 
image of) Ben Nevis like “seeing” (a vision of) Banquo is part of the 
imaginative game. This stands or falls with the account of illusory 
perception mentioned earlier. It will probably be found equally unsat- 


isfactory. For we do sometimes seem to have internal images. This 
does not, however, vitiate the admirable accounts of pretending and 
fancying, with their apt examples, given in the chapter. The idea of an 
“inverted-comma” relation between art and reality seems a fruitful 
suggestion for aesthetics. 


Then there are the silent soliloquies, tunes, calculations, etc., which 
go on “in our heads” and the secrets which may die with us. Surely 
these are “private” experiences? Not, Professor Ryle maintains, in 
any metaphysically noxious sense. They are of the same kind as our 
audible songs, conversations, and visible sums on paper or calculating 
machine and could be similarly imparted. But they are not and their 
unrevealed state is very queer. If not of another status, it seems at least 
that of the vanishing point of public behavior where another analogy 
is required to complete the analysis. Professor Ryle is right. We are 
all social beings, using a common language, understanding each other 
in a public world. From this angle the “myth” seems incredible and is 
triumphantly dispelled. But this does not explain its fascination. Myths 
are never gratuitiously introduced into philosophy. They are always 
very strongly suggested by certain facts and expressions. The dualist 
myth emphasizes that each of us is also an isolated individual claiming 
final authority for the truth of some statements about himself. It 
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exaggerates the truth of the Maori proverb, “the corners of the house 
may be seen and examined ; not so the corners of the heart.”* There is 
some evidence about the condition of another which I cannot have nor 
he about mine. But how to convey this situation without the pointless 
philosophical expedient of inventing mythical entities like the Mind 
or ghostly realms of mental events is an acute philosophical problem. 
Perhaps the story can be told only by the poets and novelists. 

I have not discussed Professor Ryle’s interesting and controversial 
accounts of the Will, Self-Knowledge, and the Intellect, but I hope 
enough has been said to show that this is a book which no philosopher 
will want to miss. Though Professor Ryle may not have scraped the 
bottom of the puzzle of the mind, he has enormously advanced our 
reflections thereon by the power of his argument and the vigor and 
simplicity of his style. 

MARGARET MACDONALD 
Bedford College, London 





* Introduction to New Zealand. Published by Dept. of Internal Affairs: Wel- 
lington, N. Z. 
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“DESIRABILITY” AND “NORMATIVENESS” 
IN WHITE’S ARTICLE ON DEWEY 


N HIS article entitled “Value and Obligation in Dewey and Lewis’? 

Professor M. G. White, although he admits that there are difficul- 
ties in a “blanket rejection of a naturalistic theory of obligation,” con- 
cludes that “desirable” cannot be analyzed as “desired under normal 
conditions,” because the latter is not “normative.” The fundamental 
conception underlying Mr. White’s attack on Mr. Dewey, as I see it, 
is his view that the normative character of desirability is derived from 
the obligation it implicitly involves, rather than from any other value 
characteristic. Although he is not explicit, the basic ethics assumed 
aligns him with those who believe (1) that the primary “normative” 
characteristic is obligation, and (2) that “obligation” is in no way 
analyzable in terms of desire without reintroducing the notion of obli- 
gation furtively, and (3), the conclusion following from (1) and (2), 
that “desirable” is not analyzable without using the concept of obli- 
gation.” I think that his grounds for holding (1) and (2) are utterly 
fallacious, and I propose to give my reasons briefly. First, I should 
point out that this paper is more concerned with defending the analy- 
sis of “obligation” in terms of “desired under certain conditions,” than 
with the question of how Mr. Dewey’s views are to be interpreted. I 
do not care whether or not Mr. Dewey actually holds that this defini- 
tion is the correct one. If he does, and my private conviction is that he 
does, he agrees fundamentally with most of the Western ethical tradi- 
tion in this matter, because I believe that it is fair to say that such 
diverse writers as Aristotle and Kant would define “x ought to do y” 
as “x will desire y under certain conditions,” provided that the 
notion of desire is interpreted as is usual to include choosing and 
willing and that the types of conditions required are not specified too 
narrowly. The real issue in this paper is whether this traditional analy- 
sis of obligation in terms which include desire (choice, will) as an 
intrinsic component has been refuted by Mr. White. 





* Philosophical Review, LVIII (10949), 321-320. 
* This view approaches closely to that ascribed to Sidgwick by C. D. Broad 
in Five Types of Ethical Theory, i.e., that “good cannot be defined without refer- 


ence to the ethical notion of ‘ought’ or ‘right’” (p. 176). (I strongly suspect that 
Broad misinterprets Sidgwick.) 
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Mr. White’s argument is as follows: Having successfully shown 
that Mr. Dewey’s use of “desirability” is synonymous with “desired 
under normal conditions,” in analogy to Mr. Lewis’ analysis of state- 
ments about objective redness into statements about what will appear 
red under normal conditions, he goes on to say: 


The fact that a is objectively red...is no more normative than the fact that a 
appears red now. And since the fact that a is desirable (as Dewey construes it) 
is related to the fact that a is desired in precisely the way that the fact that a is 
objectively red is related to the fact that a appears red, it would follow that “a 
is desirable” is no more normative than “a is desired.” I conclude that Dewey has 
defined “value” and “desirable” in an interesting way, but that he has not suc- 
ceeded in construing “desirable” in the sense of “ought to be desired,” as he 
thinks he has. I do not see how the statement “a is desired under normal condi- 
tions” can be taken as synonymous with “a ought to be desired” without taking 
“a appears red under normal conditions” as synonymous with “a ought to appear 
red,” but I feel that this consequence is absurd, and hence fatal for Dewey’s view 
(p. 326). 


Unfortunately, the passage just quoted is the only clue that Mr. 
White gives us to his objection to the definitiou of “desirability” as 
“desired under normal conditions.” The argument is distressingly 
obscure, for it may be interpreted in either of two possible ways: one, 
involving “ought,” is fallacious, and the other, involving “normative,” 


is so vague as to throw no light on the question whatsoever. 

(1) If Mr. White’s argument is based on the assumption that “desir- 
able” means the same thing as “ought to be desired,” it is fallacious.® In 
common English usage these two expressions simply do not mean the 
same thing. “X is desirable” is a statement that x should exist, where- 
as “x ought to be desired” states that the desire of x should exist. The 
one demands and is satisfied by the existence of x, while the other 
demands and is satisfied by the existence of a desire. It is clear that 
one can be satisfied independently of the other. For instance, when I 
say “Peace is desirable,” i.e., “There should be peace,” I do not mean 
that “Peace ought to be desired,” i.e., “There should be desire of 
peace.” The latter situation may easily hold, i.e., everyone may actual- 
ly desire as he ought to, without the former situation being realized, 
i.e., the peace that is desirable actually existing. 

Of course, Mr. White is correct in maintaining that “x is desired 
under normal conditions” is not equivalent to “x ought to be desired.” 
But to use this fact as a basis for rejecting the former as a definition 
of “x is desirable” is an ignoratio elenchi. Incidentally, it is not clear 
from other passages in the article and its conclusion whether it is as a 





* For the present, I am taking the word “ought” in its ethical sense (see below). 
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definition of “desirability” or of “obligation” that Mr. White is attack- 
ing this definition. If the definition is taken as a definition of “obliga- 
tion” the argument is also a petitio principii, since Mr. Dewey’s defini- 
tion of “obligation” would be rejected on the grounds that it did not 
define “obligation.” In any case, the relations between desirability 
and obligation are left unanalyzed, which is unfortunate, since the 
paper purports to be a discussion of Mr. Dewey’s attempt to give us a 
“naturalistic account of obligation” (p. 329), and the sole argument 
advanced is directed against his account of “desirability.” As a matter 
of fact, I believe (and I think Mr. Dewey would agree) that both 
obligation and desirability can be defined in terms of desire, but it 
does not follow from this that they are equivalent to each other. 

(2) The alternative interpretation of Mr. White’s argument is that 
he finds the definition discussed to be lacking in a certain “normative”’ 
character, which desirability possesses. This might have been a more 
plausible and interesting objection had there been any explanation of 
what the elusive word “normative” means. In view of the wealth of 
contemporary philosophical writing on this question, Mr. White would 
be well-advised to use this term circumspectly. There are many inter- 
esting possibilities as to the special nature and function of ethical and 
value terms. This special nature and function is primarily due, in my 
opinion, to the fact that ethical and value judgments are practical, 
and this fact makes the discussion of the pragmatist peculiarly relevant, 
since he regards all judgments as practical.* This point will become 
clearer in the course of the exposition I shall shortly attempt to give 
of some suggested meanings for “normative.” 

In general, Mr. White is either confused or vague about the mean- 
ings of such terms as “desirable,” “obligation,” “de jure,’ “norma- 
tive,” etc. Since no adequate discussion of a “definition of value and 
obligation” can be undertaken until these meanings and their inter- 
relations have been discussed in a preliminary fashion, and since Mr. 
White has not favored us with any explanation whatsoever, I shall 
undertake in the remainder of this paper to make a few suggestions 
concerning these. 

First, I should like to point out some basic differences between 
desirability and obligation (in the ethical sense). In ordinary usage, 
desirability is usually treated as a property of an object or state of 
affairs. Obligation, on the other hand, is.a relation between a moral 





“I should like to stress the fact that the correctness of a pragmatic analysis 


of ethical judgments does not entail that all judgments are either ethical or 
practical. 
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agent and a possible future course of action. Etymologically it is a kind 
of binding —the binding of an agent to something. There are some 
writers who use the phrase “ought-to-be-ness” as a property of an 
object, but this is clearly a misuse of language and is unnecessary since 
there are other value terms available to convey the same idea. Sir 
David Ross puts the matter clearly when he writes: 


“Ought” properly asserts an obligation, and it would be absurd to assert of, say, 
a state of pleasure or a beautiful object that it is under an obligation to be, or 
of a state of pain or an ugly object that it is under obligation not to be. It is true 
that we sometimes say of such things that they ought or ought not to be, but it 
is always, if we use language with any approach to strictness, with the under- 
lying thought that it is or was or will be some one’s duty to bring them into 
being, or to prevent them from being.® 


Mr. White maintains that an object « may have the characteristic of 
“ought-to-be-desiredness,” so that the “oughtness” characterizes in- 
differently either the agent or the object and can be expressed equally 
well by the sentences “I ought to desire *” and “x# ought to be desired 
by me,” in the same way as the word “can” can be applied to agent or 
object when I say “I can desire x” and “x can be desired by me.” I 
deny that the analogy holds in the case of “oughtness,” since it is pri- 
marily a characteristic of an agent with respect to an object, and in 
this respect is analogous to words like “hope.” I have no more right 
to conclude from the fact that I or someone ought to desire x that x has 
the quality of ought to be desired, than I have to infer from “I hope to 
see Niagara Falls” that “Niagara Falls hopes to be seen by me.” The 
peculiar nature of the word “can” is due to the fact that it is a modal 
term, and oughtness is not a modal term. 

Secondly, desirability and obligation must be kept separate, because 
desirability is often predicated of something where no obligation can 
be involved, e.g., “Rain is desirable.” There are even some things 
that are desirable (in a weak sense) which we may have an obligation 
to avoid, e.g., “An immediate operation is desirable but in view of the 
age of the patient the doctor ought not to operate.” Finally, “desirable” 
is often used in connection with things which are permitted but do not 
involve an obligation, e.g., “Simmons beds are desirable.” 

Under the most superficial analysis in which desirability is identified 
with valuableness or goodness, I suggest that at least the following 
conditions must be fulfilled before an obligation is created, a fortiori 
constituted, by desirability. (1) The object must be in our power. And 
(2) it must be the most desirable or only desirable possibility. 





*W. D. Ross, The Right and the Good, p. 105. 
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One extremely important characteristic of “desirability” should be 
mentioned at this point, namely, that desirability statements are gen- 
erally used in discourse emotively. That is, they are used either (a) to 
express a desire (e.g., the “operation” example), or (b) to arouse a 
desire in someone else (e.g., the “Simmons beds’’), or both at the same 
time (e.g., the “Peace” example). This emotive character of desirabili- 
ty statements might conceivably be what Mr. White means by their 
“normative” quality. 

The word “desirable,” it seems to me, is vague, and applicable with 
different degrees of precision in different contexts. Its basic core of 
meaning involves a dispositional predicate, i.e., that it would be de- 
sired, but the conditions necessary for its occurrence are many and 
multifarious — depending on the context, e.g., “If you want to have a 
good time,” “If I had any choice in the matter,” “If the situation were 


different,” “If you want to be moral,” etc. 

Let us now turn to “obligation.” “Oughtness” includes, I take it, 
the primary characteristic which Mr. White refers to by the word 
“normative” or “de jure” (after Mr. Dewey). In English there are at 
least two different ways in which the word “ought” is used. I shall 
call one the “ought of expectancy” and the other the “ethical ought.” 


We often use the word “ought” to indicate that we expect something 
to occur, e.g., “It ought to be a good day tomorrow,” “The train ought 
to be here now,” “If you look into the microscope carefully, this speci- 
men ought to look red.” In this sense of expectancy the sentence “x 
ought to be desired” expresses the same fact as “I expect that x will 
be desired” or “‘x will be desired under normal conditions.” Again, 
this is one possible meaning for the statement “x is desirable.” To give 
an example of this usage: when a salesman says that this is a very 
desirable vacuum cleaner, he is (probably) stating his prediction that 
you will like it. (Such a prediction is intended to have a desired 
emotive effect. ) 

Mr. Dewey uses the term de jure to express something like the 
“ought of expectancy.” In his critique, Mr. White ignores the fact 
that, in the passage from Quest for Certainty under discussion (es- 
pecially page 263), the de jure quality is ascribed primarily to judg- 
ments, not to their objects, i.e., values. (Though the latter may be de 
jure derivatively. Mr. Dewey is not explicit.) Furthermore, Mr. Dewey 
makes an important distinction between judgments and propositions 
(reports), which Mr. White obliterates by substituting the word 
“statement.” A judgment is an assertion that makes a claim, in the 
sense of creating an expectancy and making a prediction. Thus it 
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serves the function of directing future response. A de facto assertion, 
on the other hand, merely reports a fact and creates no expectancy for 
the future. Whether one be a pragmatist or not, this seems to me a 
practically valid distinction. Thus, for instance, the assertion “That 
buoy is red” makes a claim about my future experience and conse- 
quently directs my actions as a helmsman, whereas, when I say “It 
looks red,” I am making no claim upon which to base my steering. The 
distinction is not a moral distinction, but rather an “epistemic” or 
perhaps psychological one. Mr. Dewey explicitly states that the judg- 
ments of science also have this de jure quality. Therefore, in this sense, 
I am sure that he would have no objection to calling Mr. White’s 
example, “a is objectively red” a de jure assertion. (Thus we have one 
more meaning for “normative.” ) 

De jure judgments only become value judgments when they are 
concerned with “desire, affections and enjoyments” (p. 265). Thus 
the distinctive character of moral judgments is not that they are 
de jure (since all judgments are), but rather their subject matter. 
Their distinctive “normative” character is derived from the fact that 
they involve attitudes. A desire or attitude is a tendency to bring 
something into being (or preserve it, etc.). It confers upon its object a 
certain kind of appeal and makes it, in certain cases, binding upon the 
subject. I have tried to explain this elsewhere.* This “moving appeal” 
of an object of desire may be what Mr. White means by the “norma- 
tive” character of the object’s desirability. But admittedly we do not 
always desire what is morally desirable, but only under certain condi- 
tions do we desire it — hence “ought” refers to a conditional desire. 

Such a definition of “desirable” is “normative” in one more sense, 
namely in what Sidgwick calls an “ideal” sense. In discussing a defini- 
tion of “good” which approaches quite closely to the definition of 
“desirable” being defended in this paper, Sidgwick writes: “The no- 
tion of ‘Good’ thus attained has an ideal element: it is something that 
is not always actually desired and aimed at by human beings: but the 
ideal element is entirely interpretable in terms of fact, actual or hy- 
pothetical, and does not introduce any judgment of value, fundamental- 
ly distinct from judgments relating to existence.””? 

Finally, the phrase “ought to be desired” calls for one or two re- 
marks. As has been already pointed out, if the “ought” is interpreted 
expectantly or predictively, this may be a proper construction of 





* Cf. my article, “Value Judgments, Emotive Meaning, and Attitudes,” Journal 
of Philosophy, March 3, 1949. 


* Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics (7th ed.), p. 112. 
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“desirable.” However, if we take “ought” to mean that the desirability 
constitutes a moral obligation to desire, the situation is different. Even 
admitting that desirability always implies an obligation (i.e., “desir- 
able” means “ought-to-be”), a view which I have already rejected, the 
obligation does not attach to the desiring but to the state of affairs in 
question. However, according to the interpretation that I have been 
defending, “a moral obligation to desire” would mean that the desire 
of x is itself desired under normal conditions. Thus it is a second- 
order desire —a desire of a desire. Conceivably there could also be a 
desire of a desire of a desire, and an obligation to have this desire, and 
so forth. These are all logical possibilities. The complications require 
further investigation since the whole question arises of whether it is 
possible to desire a desire at all. Ii this were impossible it would be 
nonsense to use the phrase “x ought to be desired,” since if something 
cannot be desired it cannot be chosen, and we should have to deny the 
principle that “ought” implies “can.” 


However, I believe that there is a sense in which one may correctly 
speak of desiring a desire. Unfortunately I have no time to explain 
how this is possible.* Assuming this, the second-order desires throw a 
great deal of light on the problem of moral motivation in general. For 
example, it is clear that there are many things that we ought to do, 
but which we do not immediately desire to do. But we ought to desire 
to do them. That is, we ought to desire to do what we ought to do. 
These are two different “oughts” —the obligation to desire and the 
obligation to do. According to our analysis, such a statement means 
that we would under certain circumstances desire to do what we ought 
to do or, to make it even more complicated, that we would under cer- 


tain circumstances desire to desire what we would desire under certain 
circumstances. 


More significant than the obligation to desire is the desire to do 
what one ought to do. This is the desire to do one’s duty — the motive 
of duty (the Puritanic desire). This motive is to be found in varying 
degrees of strength in almost all the people of our Western culture. 
We all recognize the feeling of being impelled to do something merely 
because it is our duty and not because we desire to do it. This again, I 
suggest, is a second-order desire: to feel that one ought to do one’s 
duty should be analyzed as “I desire to desire what I will desire under 





* Among other considerations the question of whether desire is a disposition 
or an occurrent is relevant, and the question of whether in acting (choosing to 


act?) we in fact always choose a desire. I hope to be able to investigate these 
issues in a later article. 
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certain conditions.” Thus the feeling of duty, the Puritanic desire, is 
not directly reducible to a first-order desire. This fact about the motive 
of duty, sense of obligation, as opposed to the duties and obligations 
themselves, may be one of the things that has caused Mr. White to be 
so perplexed about the notion of obligation, since obligation is a first- 
order desire, but the feeling of obligation is a second-order desire. 

The real difficulty in defining “obligation” as “desired under certain 
conditions,” it seems to me, has escaped Mr. White entirely. The 
phrase “certain conditions” or “normal conditions” hides a multitude 
of problems. It is these problems that have bothered those who have 
thought about ethics for the past two thousand years — not the prob- 
lem of avoiding the connection with desire or motivation in general. 
We should all be very happy to have Mr. White’s help in attacking this 
real problem. 

From this brief discussion it is evident that there are many different 
and important senses of the word “normative,” when applied to such 
a statement as “x is desirable.” My discussion, which does not pre- 
tend to be exhaustive, has indicated that this word refers to at least 
the six following characteristics: (a) that it is an objective statement 
(in Lewis’ sense) ; (b) that it is used emotively; (c) that it makes a 
claim on future behavior (Dewey) ; (d) that its object is ideal (in 
Sidgwick’s sense) ; (e) that it involves a “moving appeal”; (f) that 
when involving obligation it may invoke the “Puritanic desire to do 
one’s duty.”” None of these senses is admitted in Mr. White’s article, 
which is based entirely on the fallacy of attributing the normativeness 
of desirability to a moral obligation to desire, thus, as I have shown, 
actually confusing first- and second-order desires. It seems, therefore, 
that Mr. White has failed to take cognizance of at least six possible 
valid meanings of “normative” and has chosen one meaning which is 
completely illegitimate upon which to hang his argument. 


JOHN LADD 
Brown University 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


V ALUE. A Cooperative Enquiry. Edited by Ray LepLey. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. ix, 487. $6.00. 


This is a co-operative enquiry concerning value in the sense that in 
it a number of philosophers state their answers to certain questions, 
criticize each other’s answers, and reply to each other’s criticisms, not 
in the sense that any agreement is reached by these philosophers. The 
contributors are all Americans of an empiricist or naturalist turn of 
mind. In fact, one of the major defects of the book is that the non- 
naturalist point of view, which certainly has important answers to the 
questions dealt with, is neither represented nor considered. This lim- 
itation ought at least to have been avowed, even if it was not intended 
from the beginning. 

The questions discussed are those propounded by Dewey in an ar- 
ticle reprinted in the introduction: (1) What connection is there, if 
any, between an attitude that may be called prizing or holding dear 
and desiring, liking, interest, enjoying, etc? (2) Is a judgment of 
valuation a necessary condition for the existence of values? (3) Is 
there anything in the nature of evaluations as judgments that marks 
them off from other judgments? (4) Is the scientific method, in its 
broad sense, applicable to judgments of valuation? 

Dewey’s own answers to these questions in a new paper included 
in the body of the present work are interesting but not surprising or 
clarifying to readers of his earlier writings on value. (His answer to 
[1] is vague, to [2] affirmative, to [3] negative, to [4] affirmative.) 
Be that as it may, his views constitute the main storm center of the 
discussion, the disputants dividing (roughly) into instrumentalists — 
Dewey, Ayres, Geiger, Hahn, Lepley, Mitchell—and noninstrumental- 
ists — Aiken, Garnett, Jessup, Lee, Morris (?), Parker, Pepper, 
Rice. Thus, the treatment of (1), whose relevance is not clear unless 
it is assumed or shown that said attitudes have something to do with 
value, centers mainly on the validity of behaviorism in the theory of 
value. Most of the papers consider this matter at least briefly, and 
many cogent remarks are made; indeed, a mediating position is stated 
more than once which would seem to embody what is correct on both 
sides (see Lepley, p. 169; Morris, p. 213; Rice, p. 288). 

The instrumentalists answer (2) in the affirmative, but it seems to 
me that their opponents here show very well just what is true and 
what is false in this claim (see Aiken, pp. 21-23; Jessup, p. 145; Lee, 
pp. 159f.; Morris, p. 214; Parker, p. 228; Rice, p. 289). 
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In the consideration of (1) and (2) three important subquestions 
are brought up: (a) Is the distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic 
values invalid? (b) Are we to count as values, not all experiences or 
objects of desire or satisfaction or enjoyment, but only those experi- 
ences or objects which somehow prove themselves in the end or on the 
whole? (c) Is a conative theory of value preferable to an affective 
theory? The Deweyans say yes to (a) and (b), as is well-known, but 
here again, in my opinion, the palm must go to their opponents for 
pointing out what is true and what is not true in the instrumentalist 
position (see especially Aiken, pp. 20-23, 37-40; Garnett, pp. 314- 
315; Morris, p. 215; Rice, pp. 282-285, 410-412). Geiger’s comments 
on these poir:is are forceful but can be answered. 

On (c) the Deweyan answer seems also to be yes. The non-Dewey- 
ans, however, are divided. Jessup, Lee, and Parker hold conative 
theories, Aiken and Rice affective theories, while Garnett and Pepper 
combine the two sorts of theory (in different ways). In this matter I 
find the papers and replies of Aiken and Rice most convincing (es- 
pecially pp. 39-40, 296, 376, 266-271, 285-288, 464-467), those of 
Garnett most stimulating. About Pepper’s interesting paper I can only 
agree with Aiken (pp. 293f.). 


Lepley, in the second part of his paper, portrays very nicely the 
conflict of opinion on (a), (b), and (c) and suggests the possibility 


of a synthesizing view (see also Rice, p. 284, and Aiken, p. 39) but 
this view is not worked out, leaving his discussion inconclusive. 

Questions (3) and (4) may be taken together. In fact, many would 
regard them as two ways of raising the same point. But Morris shows 
clearly that it is possible to give an affirmative answer to both (pp. 
218-219). The most valuable discussion of them are those by Aiken, 
Dewey, Jessup, Lepley, Morris, Parker, and Pepper, but none of them 
seems to me to be in the least decisive. Most of the authors agree with 
Dewey in giving (3) a negative and (4) an affirmative answer. Parker 
is most extreme in holding that judgments of value are emotive or 
volitional and unamenable to scientific method, and even he holds that 
this is not true of judgments about value. A few hold interesting (but 
cryptic) compromise theories. Jessup and Morris mainta‘n that some 
value-judgments are “descriptive” or “designative,” others “opera- 
tional” or “appraisive.” Lepley, on the other hand, appears to claim 
that any sentence may be used with either a significative or a non- 
significative intent. All of these views deserve fuller and clearer state- 
ment than they receive here. 


Throughout the volume there is a good deal of loose use of such 
terms as “value,” “values,” “valuing,” “value-judgment,” “evalua- 
tion,” etc. One is tempted to wish that philosophers had never adopted 
them, but had stuck to the more ordinary terms “good,” “bad,” 
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“right,” “wrong,” etc. At any rate, I cannot but feel that this sym- 
posium would have been much shorter and much better, if the con- 
tributors had kept the more ordinary terms to the fore. They would 
not, e.g., have been tempted to speak as if apparent value and real 
value are two kinds of value. 

Partly because of this use of blanket words like “value,” one is 
seldom sure whether or not the views expressed here are supposed to 
apply to the right as well as the good, to obligation as well as value. 
This leaves the scope of many of the contributions quite unclear, be- 
sides revealing a failure to recognize the possibility that the answers to 
Dewey’s questions may vary with the ethical term involved. 

The conception of the volume is a good one, and there are perhaps, 
enough good papers in it to make it worth while, but the quality of the 
papers is very uneven, and altogether it does not seem to me to be a 
work of the first importance. 

WILiiAM K. FRANKENA 
University of Michigan 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE. Edited by KATHLEEN Copurn. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1949. pp. 480. $7.50. 


It is a witness to the versatility of Coleridge’s genius that along 
with his greatness as poet and critic he was also a pioneer in the his- 
torical study of philosophy. The publication of these lectures, allowed 
to lie neglected in manuscript since their delivery in the winter of 
1818-1819, reveals his talents in this field to have been such that, had 
he chosen to devote himself consecutively to the subject, he might 
have become one of our keenest and most readable historians of phi- 
losophy ; but we must rejoice that he did not so commit himself, since 
distractibility was one of his notorious weaknesses. 

Miss Kathleen Coburn, of Victoria College, Toronto, began her 
exacting editorial task in 1934, and, if one may judge solely by the 
evidence of the book itself, she has achieved a painstaking work of 
historical scholarship, to which she has prefixed a shrewd critical 
introduction. Her materials consisted of the reports of twelve of the 
fourteen lectures made by a shorthand reporter hired by Coleridge’s 
friend J. Hookham Frere, Coleridge’s own lecture notes and several 
minor sources, the most important of which were Coleridge’s mar- 
ginal comments on Wilhelm Gottlieb Tennemann’s Geschichte der 
Philosophie, published from 1798 to 1817. This latter was a learned 
but, in Coleridge’s opinion, pedestrian work which he considered the 
only thorough survey of the field then in existence (there was noth- 
ing even approximating such in English), and Coleridge drew copi- 
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ously upon it to guide and supplement his own wide reading in 
philosophy. 

The lectures were a bread-and-butter undertaking and at the same 
time a noteworthy venture in adult education, delivered as they were 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in London on successive Monday 
evenings for what the speaker hoped would be a large and general 
audience. Miss Coburn reports that on the contrary the audience 
turned out to be small and distinguished, for various reasons including 
cold weather, poor publicity, an indifferent and sometimes hostile press, 
competition from other lecturers, and Coleridge’s own bad practical 
judgment in offering concurrently a series of lectures on Shakespeare 
—which have become part of his widely influential Shakespearean 
criticism — on Thursday evenings of the same weeks. 

Coleridge seems to have begun the philosophical series with enthusi- 
asm and to have ended it in exhaustion and discouragement, as a re- 
sult of bad health, financial disappointment, and the difficulty he en- 
countered — one that besets more experienced teachers of philosophy 
than himself — in compressing the history of philosophy (which with 
him tended to expand into a history of civilization) into a finite time, 
in this case fourteen lectures of about an hour and a half each. It is 
not surprising, for here too there are parallels, that he had to squeeze 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, Kant, and Schelling into the 
penultimate lecture. Although he conceived philosophy to have a 
certain degree of autonomy, he also felt obliged to go into its literary, 
religious, and political ambience, so that to get all these things in he 
was often forced to achieve a conciseness and clarity for which his 
other prose writings are not always remarkable. 

The lecturer advertised an intention to make philosophy “interest- 
ing and entertaining,” and he disclaimed any concern with “logical 
subtleties and metaphysical trains of argument.” Nevertheless, as he 
got into the subject, he gave rein to his interest in technical problems, 
and some of his treatments of them are excellent brief examples of 
analytical acuteness and coherence. 

Coleridge stated his general aim to be the reconciliation of philoso- 
phy and religion; he asserted that the final cause of philosophy was 
“to prepare the way for religion” and held that “philosophy itself is 
nothing but mockery unless it is considered the transition from pagan- 
ism to religion.” But he did not keep his eye oppressively fixed on this 
aim, or at any rate he construed it in a liberal fashion, so that he based 
philosophy entirely on the reason of man and defended it against en- 
croachments by ecclesiastical authority. He shows an unexpected sym- 
pathy with, and understanding of, philosophers who were then, as they 
have been since, in disrepute in orthodox religious circles, including 
Democritus, the ancient Skeptics and medieval Nominalists, Francis 
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3acon, Spinoza, and Hume; and he supports eloquently the free de- 
velopment of modern science, as an attempt to push natural knowledge 
as far as it can go, and an attempt on which no arbitrary limits should 
be placed. As an example of his insight into what philosophy is trying 
to do, it is interesting to contrast the “refutation” of Berkeley by an- 
other great literary critic, Samuel Johnson, with Coleridge’s defense 
of Zeno. To Diogenes’ reported reply to Zeno’s paradoxes of motion 
by getting up and walking arour4 the room, Coleridge rejoins: 


We understand that as well as you, and we will give you the advantage of the 
phenomenon of motion, but our difficulty is how to recgncile it with our reason 
and this is the point in which alone you are to consider these things. You are 
to consider them as you do the strange cases put in our old books of arithmetic 
or other imaginary things in the books of old schoolmen, as exercises of the 
reason itself, not to be looked at for that particular case...but as a process of 
science, which is perfectly different, essentially different from that, and a mere 
record of experiment. It is an attempt of man, out of long experience in which 
he is perpetually floating, to arrive at some fixture from whence he can command 
experience. 


Coleridge’s treatment of philosophy did not profess to be “‘objec- 
tive,” but was from a point of view, which at this time seems to have 
been largely a blend of Plato*and Kant, his admiration for Schelling 
having recently abated. He advances the opinion — since defended at 
length by Burnet, Taylor, and their followers —that the Platonic 
Socrates is the true Socrates, that he was profoundly influenced by 
Pythagoreanism, and that the true doctrine of Plato himself in turn is 
to be found in Neoplatonism, and particularly in Plotinus. But Coler- 
idge did not have time to develop this and other historical theses, and 
it is even more regrettable than he did not get around to a more sus- 
tained exposition of his own philosophical position; his most exten- 
sive essay in this direction is a none too impressive defense of vitalism 
or teleology against mechanism. 

Coleridge has retained the label of metaphysician, yet these lectures 
show that he had a very keen grasp of the importance of methodology 
and of semiotical analysis. The great cleavage in the history of phi- 
losophy he treats as a methodological one, that between empiricism 
and rationalism. He could not, of course, foresee subsequent revisions 
of empirical method, and his sympathies were strongly on the rational- 
ist side. But he saw clearly the defects of the empiricisms which had 
prevailed up to his time, notably their crudity in conceiving the mind 
as a blank tablet and in attempting to reduce ideas to sensations or 
images. He was even ahead of his time in his grasp of the distinction 
between “logical” and “existential” truth and in the consequent view 
that the mathematician “creates his own terms,” a view whose impli- 
cations were not fully explored for several generations to come. 

Perhaps Coleridge’s most memorable phrase in the lectures is found 
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in his repeated assertion that one of the main functions of the philoso- 
pher is to “desynonymize words.” The normal process of language, 
which is at the basis of the “whole process of society,” consists in find- 
ing special terms for newly discriminated shades of meaning previous- 
ly ignored or confused, and the philosopher has to be explicitly con- 
cerned with this. Coleridge appreciates the services of the Hellenistic 
schools and the scholastics to this end, and he gives a number of strik- 
ing examples in illustration. He anticipates the critics of J. S. Mill in 
pointing out the ambiguity of the term “desirable” and asserts that 
there was a similar failure to distinguish between the descriptive and 
ethical senses of terms in the synonymous use of the words “com- 
pelled” and “obliged” as late as the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Another instance of needed “desynonymization,” of which C. S. Peirce 
was to make much, Coleridge saw in the common identification of the 
notions of “abstraction” and “generalization.” 

We are also struck by Coleridge’s concern with the unconscious 
operations of the mind, testified to by his interest in mesmerism, and 
by such a passage as the following, with its pathetic veiled autobio- 
graphical reference. In criticizing the doctrine that ignorance is the 
source of all vice, he says: “Every drunkard that lifts with trembling 
hands his glass to his lips and even sheds tears over it, knowing the 
anguish it will occasion, is proof against it....Not a single ray of 
pleasure beforehand, but the daily round of habit from behind, that 
presses on the human mind.” 

If most of Coleridge’s utterances on the history of philosophy must 
be treated as hack work and have been superseded in the conversion 
of that enterprise into an immense industry for specialists, it is agree- 
able to have these and a few other reminders that the thought of a man 
of genius, even when he is working in a field where he is not a pro- 
fessional, can never be canceled entirely by the advance of organized 
knowledge. The field is one in whose practitioners industry has usually 
exceeded genius. 


PuHItLip BLarr RICE 
Kenyon College 


HUMAN RIGHTS. Comments and Interpretations. A Symposium 
edited by UNESCO with an Introduction by Jacques Maritain. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 288. $3.75. 


In December, 1948, the General Assembly of the United Nations 
adopted a Universal Declaration of Human Rights. While this docu- 
ment was being drafted by the Human Rights Commission, UNESCO 
submitted an elaborate questionnaire, dealing with theoretical prob- 
lems in the formulation of such a declaration, to various scholars who 
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were regarded as experts in some aspect of the subject. The body of 
this volume is made up of selections from the replies received. In addi- 
tion there are four appendixes giving respectively the questionnaire, 
the conclusions which UNESCO forwarded to the Commission, the 
Declaration adopted by the Assembly, and an index of contributors to 
the volume. 

The conclusions were formulated by a committee of which Professor 
Edward H. Carr was chairman. Though this was described as a Com- 
mittee on the Theoretical Bases of Human Rights, its report avoided 
—no doubt wisely —the philosophical or ideological arguments by 
which a declaration of rights might be defended and the general prin- 
ciples from which the rights included in the declaration might be de- 
duced. The report consists of two parts: the first, dealing briefly with 
the evolution of bills of rights and emphasizing especially the addition 
of economic and social rights to the civil and political rights which 
made up the earlier bills ; the second, a list of fifteen rights which, as 
the Committee states, were commonly accepted by correspondents of all 
races and nationalities. The Committee’s attitude appears to have been 
purely pragmatic. Both M. Maritain in his Introduction and Professor 
Richard McKeon, who acted as Rapporteur for the Committee, stress 
the fact that there was much agreement about the rights to be included 
in a universal declaration and little or no agreement about the reasons 
for including them. Under the circumstances it is hard to believe that 
the ‘theoretical bases’”” had much more than an ex post facto relation 
to the rights that purported to be based on them. It is certain also — 
and this is more unfortunate — that agreement about the abstract for- 
mulas for human rights implies little agreement about the concrete 
meaning of the formulas in practice. In general there was no great 
difference between the list of rights set down by the Committee and 
that which was included in the Declaration adopted by the Assembly. 
This list of rights may then be taken to represent the aspirations that 
political regimes of all sorts will claim to be realizing. 

It seems to be quite impossible to make any general statements about 
the essays that make up the body of the volume. These represent the 
views of the contributors and have been chosen to illustrate “the whole 
range of opinions expressed.” Some were frankly skeptical of the 
whole project, and some were included precisely because they differed 
from the conclusions which UNESCO’s Committee adopted. The 
scope of the topics included in the questionnaire was so broad that a 
contributor might write relevantly on almost anything from the ab- 
stract principles of a general social philosophy to relatively detailed 
questions about special subjects, such for example as the rights of 
primitive and dependent peoples. Moreover, the contributions vary in 
length from a paragraph or two to essays of thirty pages or more. In- 
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evitably they reflect the professional interests of their authors, as well 
as the ideological “slants” that might have been anticipated. What they 
have in common is a sense of the desperate seriousness — not to say 
the hopelessness — of the world situation, and in this respect they 
probably differ little from the opinions that might have been gathered 
from persons who were not professional scholars. It is no doubt true, 
as Mr. Aldous Huxley says, that “the difficulties are not technical.” 
Unhappily, neither are they moral, as Mr. Huxley apparently thinks, 
in such a sense that individual moral convictions are likely to solve 
them. 


GeorcE H. SABINE 
Cornell University 


SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION. Edited by Rosert C. STAUFFER. 
Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 212. $2.50. 


This co-operative study is made up of the contributions of eight 
scientists and philosophers who were invited by the History of Science 
group at the University of Wisconsin, as part of the centennial cele- 
bration of this institution, to participate in a symposium devoted to 
the problem of the general role of science in civilization. The contribu- 
tors are Richard P. McKeon, Lynn Thorndike, Max Black, Ernest 
Nagel, Phillip E. LeCorbeiller, Farrington Daniels, Owsei Temkin, 
and William F. Ogburn. 

McKeon’s article, entitled “Aristotle and the Origins of Science in 
the West,” suggests that Aristotle’s significance for the development 
of science lies not so much in the facts which he discovered as in the 
instrument which he provided “for purifying ideas and correcting 
their abstractness by recurrence to concrete experience.” He is im- 
portant both because his method represents a synthesis of the dialec- 
tics of Plato and the mathematical sensationalism of Democritus, and 
because the terms and ideas in which he expressed his conception of 
the scientific method became the vocabulary of much of later science. 

Black considers the problem of the definition of the scientific method. 
Feeling that science is properly a growing and developing thing, he 
rejects the usual mode of definition in terms of a timeless and immut- 
able essence and substitutes the conception of a system of overlapping 
and interacting criteria, the “simultaneous actualization of a number 
of mutually reinforcing characters, all of them capable of variation in 
degree.” This he illustrates in terms of Claude Bernard, with special 
reference to his fallibilism and to his use of determinism as an instru- 
meni of criticism and discovery. Black’s conclusion is that instead of 
accepting the principles of method as fixed or absolute, we should be 
skeptical about them. In fact we should recognize that the very process 
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of formulating an explicit methodology may itself become a factor in 
the further development of that methodology. 

Nagel presents an analysis of the notion of reduction as related to 
the natural sciences. He asks, for example, what is involved in saying 
that thermodynamics is reducible to mechanics. Such a reduction is 
possible, he shows, only if the general laws and principles of the sec- 
ondary science are logical consequences of those of the primary. But 
this condition cannot be met if the vocabulary of the secondary science 
contains terms not found in the primary. Hence there is required an 
explicit formulation of a relation connecting such terms, e.g., “tem- 
perature” as a term in thermodynamics, with some terms in the more 
fundamental science, e.g., “mean kinetic energy” as a term in mechan- 
ics. This relation cannot be one of synonymity or of logical entailment, 
but must be merely a hypothetical connection, grounded in empirical 
fact. As a result of this and of certain other considerations, two con- 
clusions follow. First, the statement of the reducibility of one science 
to another should always be accompanied by an indication of a date, 
viz., a statement as to the time when the latter science became suf- 
ficiently developed to make this possible. Second, it is absurd to sup- 
pose that in any sort of reduction the world is deprived of qualities, 
e.g., when temperature is reduced to molecular motion there is no 
longer any such thing as temperature. 

The remainder of the essays deals with problems of the history of 
science, the cultural and practical implications of physics, the various 
metaphors used in biology, and the nature and limits of sociology. As 
might be expected the essays have little interconnection except that 
they are all “about” science and civilization. Probably no one will like 
all the essays; it is likely, for example, that any reader who is able to 
follow either the intricate logical analysis of Nagel or the careful his- 
torical scholarship of Thorndike will judge both LeCorbeiller’s treat- 
ment of the cultural implications of a course in general science and 
Daniels’ essay, “Science as a Social Influence,” to be somewhat super- 
ficial and more or less obvious. 


A. CorNELIUS BENJAMIN 
University of Missouri 


THE DE PRIMO PRINCIPIO OF JOHN DUNS SCOTUS. A 
Revised Text and Translation, by EvAN Rocue. Franciscan In- 
stitute Publications, Philosophy Series No. 5. St. Bonaventure, 
New York, 1949. Pp. xviii, 153. $2.00. 


The present work continues the invaluable series of philosophical 
studies and editions of medieval authors of the Franciscan Institute. 
The text is an improvement over previous editions, and the transla- 
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tion an extremely successful attempt to render into English one of the 
most difficult and involved arguments in medieval thought. The trans- 
lator wisely leaves a few words untranslated and, in these places, gives 
appropriate explanation of them in the footnotes. Fr. Roche promises, 
in the preface, an extended study of De primo principio which will, I 
am sure, be eagerly awaited by students of medieval thought. For the 
understanding of this argument requires, not only an extensive and 
detailed commentary, but also its context in Scotus’ system. Mean- 
while, the interested reader will have to consult Gilson, Vignaux, 
Sebastian Day, and Wolter for some aids. 

This work has been described as one of the finest metaphysical tracts 
of the Middle Ages ; and, from the point of view which accepts certain 
ontological assumptions, this is undoubtedly true. It is a restatement 
of Scotus’ argument in the Opus O-roniense, but differs from it in 
form. Each chapter is preceded by a short prayer, a feature which is 
essential to the conception of the work and to Scotus’ conception of 
philosophy. It is divided into four chapters. In the first, the kinds of 
order among things are outlined. Scotus’ conception of metaphysics as 
the study of Being and of those things consequent upon Being is re- 
sponsible for such a point of departure, and the influence of Avicenna 
on his thought is particularly evident here. 

In the second chapter, the relations of things in essential orders is 
investigated, and a series of propositions and proofs exhibits the ways 
in which finite being depends upon its causes. In the third chapter on 
the threefold primacy in the first principle, Scotus’ proof for the exist- 
ence of God is introduced. First of all, the relations between a possible 
first cause and its possible effects are established. The initial exhibition 
of these relations as merely possible is the distinctive feature of Scotus’ 
method. The proof “proceeds in the possible order so that its demon- 
strable power be guaranteed” (p. 39, footnote). Not until the fourth 
conclusion of the chapter does Scotus assert categorically that “the 
simply first efficient in the possible order is actually existing.” After 
this is established, Scotus argues that it is a necessary existent, that it 
is numerically one, that it is the first end, and hence that it has the 
threefold primacy of efficiency, end, and eminence. The simplicity, 
infinity, and intellectual nature of the First Being are argued in the 
fourth and final chapter, which is involved and difficult to summarize. 
It is in this chapter that Scotus makes the well-known revision of An- 
selm’s argument for which Leibniz is sometimes given credit: if the 
concept of God contains no contradiction (and it does not), then from 
such a concept the existence of God can be inferred. 

As I observed above, the distinctive feature of this work is the elabo- 
ration of the implicative relations of concepts in the possible order and, 
initially, without reference to actual existence. In order to see the 
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advantages of this procedure, it may be contrasted with, e.g., the Aris- 
totelico-Thomistic methods of proving the existence of a First Being. 
Each of the five proofs of Thomas requires one empirical premise. 
Thus the first three require the acceptance of an empirically observed 
change, the fourth the observation of an order, and the fifth the dis- 
cernment of adaptation in a world of organisms. If there be any ques- 
tion about the possibility of natural knowledge, these premisses are 
accordingly challenged. Now while it is true that Scotus defends nat- 
ural knowledge against skeptics and those Augustinians who require a 
special illumination in order that man may have any certitude, he does 
not make his proof for the existence of God dependent upon the de 
facto existence of natural knowledge of physical changes. And this, it 
must be admitted, is an advantage. 

Sut when we examine his proof that there is a first uncausable 
being, we find that it depends on assumptions that modern philoso- 
phers such as Nicolaus of Autrecourt and some others have thought 
are uncritical. The proofs on pages 50-51 and the well-known re- 
vision of Anselm on pages 123-125 contain examples of this explicit 
dependence on causal maxims or on conceptions of Being which have 
been thoroughly criticized by modern philosophers. These criticisms, 
in my opinion, have not only not been answered by Neo-Scholastics, 
but, as far as I have been able to discover, not even adequately under- 
stood by them. I should like, therefore, to express the hope that Fr. 
Roche in his promised study, or some other scholar, will deal with 
such matters is so far as concerns the thought of Duns Scotus. The 
two purposes of scholarly work in philosophy are to make available 
and comprehensible the ideas of philosophers and to evaluate the worth 
of these ideas. This excellent edition and translation is a partial fulfill- 
ment of the first of these purposes. I anticipate Fr. Roche’s study in 
the expectation that the second will also receive adequate attention. 


Jutrus R. WEINBERG 
University of Wisconsin 


PETRARCA, V ALLA, FICINO, PICO, POMPONAZZI, VIVES. 
The Renaissance Philosophy of Man. Edited by Ernst Cassirer, 
PAuL OsKAR KRISTELLER, JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR., in col- 
laboration with HANs NAcHop, CHARLES EDWARD TRINKAUS, JR., 
JosePHINE L. BurrouGHs, ELIzABETH L, Forses, WILLIAM HEN- 
RY Hay II, Nancy LenKeEITH. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. Pp. viii, 405. $5.00. 

The texts here translated are Petrarch’s “On His Own Ignorance” 

(1370) (with several shorter pieces and extracts), Valla’s “Dialogue 

on Free Will” (about 1440), Ficino’s “Five Questions concerning the 
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Mind” (1476), Pico’s “Oration on the Dignity of Man” (1486), 
Pomponazzi’s “On the Immortality of the Soul” (1516), and, by way 
of appendix, Vives’ “Fable about Man” (15207). 

More exactly, therefore, the period is the early Italian renaissance, 
before there was any overt break with scholasticism or with Rome. 
The general introduction by Professors Kristeller and Randall dis- 
tinguishes three major currents of thought in this period: the human- 
ism of Petrarch and Valla, the Platonism or Neoplatonism of Ficino 
and Pico, and the Aristotelianism of Pomponazzi. The most pervasive 
theme in the texts is that which is the subject of Pico’s oration. 

With the inclusion of Valla, Ficino, Pico, and Pomponazzi, or with 
the choice of texts to represent them, there can be no quarrel. The fact 
that the Vives piece echoes Pico and illustrates the influence else- 
where in Europe of the Italian renaissance, seems insufficient reason 
for its inclusion, even as an appendix. Since Petrarch was no philoso- 
pher, since his historical importance as an egotist and man of letters 
is well known, and since the translations here offered will not add to 
his laurels, some readers will wish that the 120 pages devoted to him 
had been used instead for Zabarella, in whom the movement repre- 
sented by Pomponazzi reached its culmination. A page in the general 
introduction might have sufficed for Petrarch’s skirmish with the 
Venetian Averroists. (Incidentally, the book would then have been 
less frequently disfigured by the Germanism Petrarca.) 

The general and special introductions are thoroughly competent and 
are probably as helpful as they could be made within the limits of 
space. There is a useful “Selective Bibliography.” The index is far 


from complete, but most readers will find it sufficient for their pur- 
poses. 


The translations are excellent, except that those from Petrarch, by 
the able German scholar Hans Nachod, suffer at times from imperfect 
command of English idiom. Throughout the volume I have checked 
passages which seemed doubtful and in nearly every case found the 
rendering defensible. (On page 61, line 20, for “oppositely” read 
“appositely.” On page 175, line 7, for “since I not even have been 
allowed to give” read “since I need not even have given.” On page 
227, line 16, for “despise heavenly things” read “aspire to heavenly 
things.” ) 

The unlatined English reader will now be in a position to form a 
judgment as to the character and merits of the philosophy of the 
renaissance. If he has had the impression that, though there were cre- 
ative achievements in other fields, not much happened in philosophy 
except a Great Books program, and that the renaissance of philosophy 
did not come until the seventeenth century, this impression will not 
be seriously disturbed. It is easy to discern in these texts a decadence, 
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a falling off from medieval philosophy. It is more difficult, even 
with the help of the introductions, to catch intimations of modern 
philosophy. 

It might have been supposed that the search for the renaissance 
philosophy of man would take in anatomists, physicians, historians, 
jurists, and political theorists ; but there is little in the texts or intro- 
ductions to remind us, for instance, that Leonardo’s lifetime fell within 
the period covered, and that Machiavelli's Discourses and Prince were 
written at the end of it. 

The scholarship of the editors is such as to assure us, however, that 
the limitations of the volume were intended, and for good reasons. We 
thank them for what they have given us and join them in hoping that 
other aspects of renaissance thought will be treated in further volumes 
in the series of Chicago Translations. 


Max H. Fiscu 
University of Illinois 


LA MYSTIQUE DU SURHOMME. By MicHet Carrovuces. Par- 
is, Librairie Gallimard, 1948. Pp. 436. No price given. 


This remarkable study of modern literature in the light of its reli- 


gious or rather irreligious motivation and aspiration supplements ad- 
mirably the theological interpretation of such thinkers as Proudhon 
and Comte, Nietzsche, Dostoevski and Kierkegaard by Henri de Lu- 
bac, Urs von Balthasar, and Walther Rehm. If its purpose is apolo- 
getic, it is certainly a very able and audacious one, for it suggests the 
juncture, if not coincidence, of the imitation of Christ with Promethe- 
an defiance. What binds them together is the passionate aspiration 
toward deification, the transcendence toward man’s transfiguration 
without obliterating the fundamental difference between self-redemp- 
tion and salvation. The book has three parts: (1) the Eschatology of 
Mystic Atheism; (2) the Atheistic Process of Deification; (3) the 
Significance of Mystic Atheism, in comparison with Christian mysti- 
cism and oriental religions. The subject matter of the book is the 
prophetic and apocalyptic literature, i.e., literature which is not con- 
cerned with depicturing certain facets of everyday life but is, in the 
literal sense of the word, inspired and therefore revelatory for the 
ultimate aspiration of total human life. The prophetic literature, as 
conceived by Carrouges, embraces, besides the prophets of the Old 
Testament, such diverse creations as the Prometheus of Aeschylos, 
the Oedipuy ‘ Sophocles, the Faust of Goethe, Jean Paul’s Titan, 
Nietzsche’s zarathustra, the prophetic poems of W. Blake, the writ- 
ings of E. A. Poe, Dostoevski, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Mallarmé, Lau- 
tréamont, Kafka, and some of the existentialists. All of them reveal, 
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if rightly interpreted, one eternal and fundamental theme: the rivalry 
and gigantic struggle between God and man. They re-enact more or 
less consciously the drama of Christian experience, the temptation of 
Jesus by Satan in the desert. To make this rivalry transparent in man’s 
attempt at the conquest of earth and heaven is the aim of Carrouges’ 
interpretation of innumerable literary documents, in particular from 
the period of Romanticism to that of Surrealism. 

When professing radical atheism, the vision of these writers is 
religiously not indifferent but inspired by an eschatological impulse 
and translatable into a theological language. The whole prophetic 
literature can be interpreted by Nietzsche’s thesis that the ‘‘death of 
God” is the birth of the “superman.” These writers may be “pos- 
sessed” ones, like Kirilof in Dostoevski’s novel, but the possessed ones 
too bear witness to the Son of God ( Matt. 8: 29), and Carrouges has 
a special mastery in discovering beneath the most diverse forms of 
demonic and luciferic visions in oriental and occidental, classic and 
romantic literature the operations of the Holy Spirit. “The world,” 
says Carrouges, “has been delivered up to man by God and, in spite 
of the fall, God did not take back his promise. Man has dragged the 
world into his fall but the world remains for him a field of conquest. 
There is no limit to the mastery of the physical, physiological and even 
mental world. In that respect the promises of the superman are no 
lies and it would be foolish to reject them as phantastic. From the 
dream of Ikarus to Captain Nemo many improbable designs of hu- 
manity have been realized.” Within the presuppositions of Prome- 
thean mystical atheism, man’s superhuman victory over the whole of 
creation may indeed become an equivalent of his deification. But will 
this really ever be an equivalent, which satisfies the deepest desire and 
ambition of man? There is in man as such an insatiable dissatisfaction 
which increases in the same proportion as his ambitions achieve their 
aims. His thirst for ever more power and freedom must eventually 
defeat its own purpose. Even the dominion over the cosmos by a global 
society would not prevent the self-destruction of this superhuman so- 
ciety, but make it more easy and probable. The essential cause of the 
downfall of the tower of Babel is not that it was too high or poorly 
constructed but that a “confusion of languages” occurred because it is 
impossible to unite humanity in an enterprise without a more than 
human authority and directive. There is at the bottom of the human 
situation a temptation to hybris which no achievement can ever ap- 
pease. The superman of Promethean atheism forgets that it was the 
very paradise in its perfection which Adam could not endure. He 
wanted to become like God, in spite of God. 


Kari. LOwitH 
New School for Social Research 
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PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT IN FRANCE AND THE UNITED 
STATES. Essays Representing Major Trends in Contemporary 
French and American Philosophy. Edited by MARviINn Farser. Buf- 
falo, New York, University of Buffalo Publications in Philosophy, 
1950. Pp. x, 775. $7.50. 

Classification by country of origin is usually more relevant to ques- 
tions of commercial rather than philosophical value ; but the editor of 
this bulky volume (also to be published in a French edition) hopes to 
further “the philosophical confrontation of scholars from two countries 
in which there is at present such enormous cultural vitality and intel- 
lectual change.” Confronted with eighteen essays on contemporary 
French philosophy, Richard McKeon (in “An American Reaction to 
the Present Situation in French Philosophy’’) is able to do little more 
than provide a masterly summary of his French colleagues’ papers. 
André Lalande (in “Reflections of a French Philosopher on the Pre- 
ceding American Essays”) has an even harder task. For it is hard to 
see what the uninstructed can be expected to learn about American 
philosophy from Fitch’s technical article on “Attribute and Class.” 
And one wonders what an intelligent Frenchman will make of the 
fantasia in which Donald Williams (“Probability, Induction, and the 
Provident Man’’) finds a basis and a foreign origin for what he calls 
“the cult of improvidence” in the general refusal to accept his solution 
of “the problem of induction.” The papers more descriptive of “trends” 
are hardly better than annotated bibliographies. The volume is spat- 
tered with misprints and translators’ solecisms. There are useful book 
lists. 


Max BLack 
Cornell University 


CONFUCIUS. The Man and the Myth. By H. G. Creev. New York, 
John Day Company, 1949. Pp. xiv, 363. $5.00. 


The main purpose of this book is to reconstruct the original teach- 
ing of Confucius and to show how that teaching was distorted to serve 
political ends. It further shows how elements of the original teaching 
survived as active influences in Chinese society and even had their 
effect in Europe and America. Purged of accretions, the teaching of 
Confucius is made to stand out as a unique assertion of human values 
independent of religious and metaphysical sanctions. 

Dr. Creel, who is Professor of Early Chinese Literature and Insti- 
tutions at the University of Chicago, draws on a wide knowledge of 
the early Chinese texts and later Chinese critical writings and incor- 
porates the results of modern discovery and research to which he him- 
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self has made no small contribution. He brings to his task remarkable 
powers of analysis and synthesis and the lively expository style that 
characterized his Birth of China (1936), that brilliant reconstruction 
of the earliest known period of Chinese history. 

Chapter IT, “The Evidence,” argues that to find the real Confucius 
we must go to books written down within two centuries of his death 
in 479 B.c. and mainly to the Analects (Lun Yii). The Analects is a 
small collection of miscellaneous sayings attributed to Confucius or his 
disciples and assembled at different times from the late fifth to the 
early third century B.c. The Appendix, “On the Authenticity of the 
Analects,” attempts to distinguish the different strata in the book as 
we have it now. 

Chapter III, “The China of Confucius,” gives a succinct picture of 
a feudal society in a state of disintegration, in which traditional loyal- 
ties were renounced and the traditional beliefs that supported them 
were questioned. Confucius is represented as belonging to a discon- 
tented class of impoverished aristocrats who were forced to make a 
living as mercenary soldiers, government clerks, or teachers. 

Chapters IV, V, VI, and VIII, “Biography,” “The Man,” “The 
Disciples,” “The Scholar,” painstakingly scrutinize and piece togeth- 
er the evidence relating to the activity of Confucius and his disciples. 
Not much can be ascertained. Confucius was a teacher training men 
for government service. Several of his students held important posi- 
tions but he himself was never given substantive office in his native 
state of Lu. When he was about fifty-five he left Lu on a ten-year tour 
of neighboring states in the vain hope of finding a ruler who would 
employ him. Traditionally Confucius is credited with the authorship 
or editorship of the “Confucian Classics” but there is little or no evi- 
dence to support this. 

Chapters VII, IX, and X, “The Teacher,” “The Philosopher,” 
“The Reformer,” constitute the heart of the book. Confucius is pre- 
sented as a teacher who was interested in his students as individuals. 
He taught them not books but self-cultivation, inveighing against all 
pettiness, clever tricks of words, and hypocrisy, and setting before 
them a lofty ideal of human conduct distilled from the traditional ideals 
of the chiin tzu or feudal aristocrat and the shih or knightly warrior. 
The most specific training was in ritual and etiquette, music and poe- 
try (important as a language of diplomacy and official life), but the 
emphasis was always on the inner attitudes of which these were the 
formalized expressions. 

In “The Philosopher” Creel represents the thought of Confucius 
as “predominantly ethical and rational” (p. 110). He apparently ac- 
cepted traditional religion but made little use of it (p. 122). The core 
of his teaching is the assertion that there is a right Way of Life, the 
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Tao (p. 123). Creel attempts to give content to this by describing it as 
“a vision of a cooperative world of agents who are (within limits) 
free” (p. 128) and of which the family is a microcosm. Confucius de- 
mands loyalty to this Way rather than to any individual earthly lord 
or heavenly power. Every man has a natural tendency (p. 133) to 
good (te or jen; p. 129, n. 16). There is no absolute external standard 
of conduct, but in any given situation the Way requires a decision as 
to what is just or fitting (7; p. 134). Ultimately this is an individual 
decision but the individual is strengthened by the education described 
above and by association with good men. Two important guiding prin- 
ciples are (1) reciprocity (shu) — doing nothing to others that you 
would not wish done to yourself, but rather helping them, (2) flexi- 
bility, open-mindedness, and willingness to change when convinced 
that you are in error. 

In “The Reformer,” we see the social and political application of the 
doctrine of the Way. The aim of government should be the happiness 
of the people, to achieve which alleviation of poverty comes first and 
education second. Confucius found historical precedents for the things 
he advocated, particularly in the traditional ideal of kingship as a form 
of stewardship. He taught that precept and example are more effective 
than laws and punishments and wanted the government to be carried 


on by the good and capable, men loyal to the Way, and not by the 
hereditary aristocracy. Throughout he stressed “the primacy and 
worth of the individual” (p. 168) and Creel claims that his teaching 
was essentially democratic. 


Chapters XI to XIV trace the history of Confucianism to its “tri- 
umph” under the Han Emperor Wu (reigned 140-87 p.c.). The great- 
est followers of Confucius, Mencius (d. 289) and Hsiintzu (d. 230) 
were generally faithful to his basic insights. But the mass of Con- 
fucianists divided into schools, paid more and more attention to the 
externals of ceremonial, became slavish imitators of the past and 
sought ready-made answers to their problems instead of following 
Confucius’ strenuous path of individual effort. Especially from the 
third century on they adulterated and forged texts, incorporating cur- 
rently popular ideas such as the occult doctrines of yin and yang, and 
the five elements, and various Taoist and Legalist doctrines, including 
those of an absolutist bias. The emasculation of the prophetic vision 
of Confucius was consummated when Confucianism was established 
as the official orthodoxy under the Emperor Wu, becoming in the 
words of Hu Shih, “a great synthetic religion” (p. 243) used by a 
monarch as a facade for his despotism. All was not lost, however. The 
Confucianists had successively opposed schools of thought of a more 
or less totalitarian complexion: Mohism (fifth century), Taoism (from 
the fourth century), Legalism (from the third century), and from the 
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Han empire (established 206 B.c.) down to modern times Confucian- 
ism exercised a powerful restraint on imperial absolutism. This ap- 
peared in (1) general acceptance of the theory that government exists 
for “the welfare and satisfaction of the people” and may be overthrown 
if it fails in this responsibility, (2) the recruitment of officials by ex- 
amination, aimed at the appointment of good and capable men and 
giving men of all classes an opportunity to rise, (3) the institution of 
censors, men appointed to watch every action of the Emperor and his 
officials and reprove errors and abuses. The censors have frequently 
maintained their loyalty to the Way by defiance of the ruler even to 
the point of death. 

Chapters XV and XVI constitute a sort of appendix in which 
Creel explores, more fully I think than any previous writer, the in- 
fluence of Confucian ideas in Europe, claiming that they were an im- 
portant ingredient in the climate of opinion that lay back of the French 
Revolution and the democratic movement. Finally he shows how Sun 
Yat-sen drew on the ideas of Confucius in his program for a demo- 
cratic Chinese Republic. 

The argument sketched above is worked out with great thorough- 
ness and in the course of it the author leads his readers with a firm 
hand through the maze of textual, semantic, and doctrinal problems 
that beset the student of ancient Chinese thought. The most debatable 
parts of the interpretation occur in the chapters, ‘““The Philosopher” 
and “The Reformer.” There the reconstruction is often more complete 
and precise than is warranted by the fragmentary and uncertain evi- 
dence on which it is built. Creel himself states (p. 291) that the first 
collection of sayings was made by disciples of the disciples. There is no 
guarantee that any of the sayings are the actual words of the Master. 
It is probable that the interests of the school influenced even the 
earliest compilation. Moreover, several ideas crucial to the elaborate 
superstructure that Creel erects are based on one or two brief state- 
ments. This is particularly true of such concepts as “‘a cooperative 
world,” “democracy,” “potential equality of all men,” “worth of the 
individual,” “some education for all people,” to which it may also be 
objected that they carry with them connotations inapplicable to fifth- 
century China. 

For example the many statements about “cooperation” (thirteen 
are listed in the index) such as “the state is a cooperative enterprise in 
which all, rulers and ruled alike, must share in the understanding of 
its purpose and the enjoyments of its benefits” (p. 149) seem to be 
based largely on the saying (L.Y. 12.7) quoted on the same page: “If 
the people have no confidence in the government, the state cannot 
stand.” 

Similarly, on page 128 Creel claims that “Confucius’ insistence that 
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men of all classes possessed worth in themselves. ..is clear from the 
fact that he said that the end of government was that it should make 
the people happy.” This theme of the “happiness of the people” (re- 
ferred to in fourteen places) seems to be based on the one sentence: 
“When there is good government, those who are near are made happy, 
and those who are distant come” (L.Y. 13.16, quoted p. 155). Waley’s 
translation of this sentence says nothing about “happiness’’: “the near 
approve and the distant approach.” 

The book gives an excellent ac “ount of the ethic of the gentleman. 
Creel fails to convince this reader that Confucius extended the scope 
of such an ethic to the mass of the people. The political application 
would seem to be in no sense “democracy” but mild and benevolent 
government by an aristocracy of “the good and capable.” 

It is to be regretted that the Chinese original of the key terms is 
not given. If it were, the reader would discover for instance that the 
same word chung is variously translated as “sincere” (p. 90, I. 1), 
“loyalty” (p. 129, I. 24), “integrity” (p. 131, 1. 33). The thirty-two 
pages of notes contain matter of great interest compactly presented. 
The table of references is too compact for comfort. It would have been 
kind to the student to have distinguished in some way where the 
references for each page begin and end. 

With the above reservations this book can be strongly recommended 
as an excellent treatment of the subject. 


Haro_p SHADICK 
Cornell University 


LA CONNAISSANCE HUMAINE. Sa Nature et sa valeur cri- 
tique. By LEon VEUTHEY. Rome, Office du Livre Catholique, 1948. 
Pp. vi, 365. $3.00. 


This volume, the reader is informed in the Preface, is “une traduc- 
tion libre et un développement” of the author’s Critica de valore ob- 
jectivo cognitionis disquisitio, published in 1941. The latter work, it 
appears, gave rise to “discussions passionnées” in the Italian journals 
of philosophy, which were echoed in a few journals in Germany and 
Switzerland. But “les critiques faites viennent généralement de 1’in- 
comprehension” ; hence the need of a more detailed statement of the 
thesis advanced in the earlier, shorter work. 

The problem under survey is “le probléme critique” — the problem, 
that is, of the accord between thought and real being, between the 
knowing subject and the object known, involved in the classical defini- 
tion of truth as “adequation” between the knowing subject and the 
object known. This problem, it is asserted, cannot be solved by logic, 
which is the science of the relation between subject and predicate in 
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judgment, nor by metaphysics, which is the science of the relation 
between being and being, except by begging the question. “Les néo- 
scholastiques, qui prétendent résoudre le probléme moderne de la 
vérité critique au moyen de la logique ou de la métaphysique présup- 
posées objectives, tombent nécessairement dans la pétition de principe” 
(p. 11). Likewise, modern philosophy, which since Descartes has 
placed emphasis on thought, is powerless to prove the objective value 
of the instrument of knowledge; it must either renounce the thing-in- 
itself and so become frankly subjective, or initially assume the objec- 
tivity of thought and so beg the question. Either, then, the problem 
must be renounced entirely or a new science must be established, 
namely, “la Critique, qui est la science de la valeur objective de notre 
intelligence et de sa connaissance” (p. 12). And it is the author’s 
primary purpose to establish this new science. 

The point of departure is the fact of consciousness “qui seul est en 
soi immédiatement évident en regard de la faculté de connaissance” 
(p. 119). Here there is indentity of subject and object and, conse- 
quently, no possibility of error; error is possible only where there is 
a duality of terms. The fact of consciousness implies, on one side, 
knowledge since it is the fact of consciousness which constitutes it, 
and, on the other side, real being since it is real being and to doubt it 
is to affirm it as real. Furthermore, the fact of consciousness extends 
to infinity since in consciousness there is not only our individual world, 
our own experiences, but there is thought of other worlds, of the uni- 
verse with its infinite variety, of infinity itself; this it is which is at 
the bottom of the identification of the self with the Whole, long since 
discovered by the sages of India and rediscovered by Western ideal- 
ists. And here is a conclusion of great importance: “puisque la pensée 
(la conscience, l’intelligence) s’étend a tout, elle peut connaitre tout, 
sans avoir a sortir de soi” (pp. 138-139). And a further conclusion of 
still greater importance: “Puisque la pensée s’étend a I’infini, elle peut 
connaitre tout ‘en soi’ sans avoir a sortir d’elle-méme, tout étant dans 
l'infini et rien en dehors de l’infini, rien donc hors de la portée de la 
connaissance” (p. 139). Because of its importance, all of this is set in 
italics by the author ; in it is said to reside in principle the solution of 
“le probléme critique.” Nevertheless, a bridge between thought and 
being is necessary to guarantee the passage of knowledge to reality, 
and this is conveniently furnished by the Absolute in which there is an 
absolute identity of thought and being, as already noted by Aristotle 
and St. Thomas. Herewith the new science is in principle established : 
“Voila le pont trouvé entre l’étre et la pensée: ici la pensée peut con- 
naitre l’étre dans l’immanence de la connaissance, puisque l’étre est par- 
faitement immanent a la connaissance et parfaitement homogéne, iden- 
tique a la pensée, l'un étant l’autre dans l’unité et l’identité parfaites. 
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Ici se realise a l’infini l’identité de l’étre et de la pensée, constatée dans 
le fait de conscience” (p. 154). 

However complicated this argument may appear to be in its detailed 
formulation, at bottom it rests on three “simple intuitions.” These are: 
(a) the parallelism of thought and being (which “rend compte de la 
possibilité de l’adéquation, dans la connaissance, de la pensée et de 
l’étre, de la raison et du réel’”’ [p. 159]); (b) the identity of thought 
and being in the Absolute (which “est la raison du parallélisme de la 
pensée et de l’étre dans la monde du relatif” [p. 160]) ; and (c) the 
extension of thought to infinity (which “rend compte de la possibilité 
d’atteindre l’absolu et son identité d’étre et de pensée, avec toutes ses 
conséquences pour la démonstration de l’objectivité de la connais- 
sance” [p. 160] ). 

Such is the main argument of the volume, designed to demonstrate 
the possibility of the objectivity of knowledge. For the rest, the volume 
deals in some detail with sundry failures to solve the critical problem, 
including chapters on “L’illumination Platonico-Augustinienne” and 
“L’abstraction aristotélicienne,” and with the nature and development 
of knowledge. 

One of the “principles” which, according to the author, must obtain 
in any proof of the objectivity of knowledge is that “the passage of the 
subject of knowledge to the object should be effected without any 
begging of the question and without any gratuitous presupposition” 
(p. 120). But the argument here presented hardly meets this condi- 
tion. The crux of the argument is the “bridge” between subject and 
object, the Absolute (God) “from which is derived, by universal de- 
duction, all being and all thought” (p. 160); and the question con- 
cerns the logical necessity and efficacy of this bridge. It is needed only 
because of the assumption that subject and object are separable and 
separate, but this is precisely the point at issue; it is efficacious only 
provided it can serve the purpose for which it is invoked, but no deus 
ex machina can bring the two together if, as is assumed by the author 
throughout, they are by nature bound in disparate orders. That the 
definition of truth as “adequation between the knowing subject and 
the object known” presupposes some sort of unity between them may 
be taken for granted, of course, but the question remains whether or 
not the definition is warranted and this is the logically prior question ; 
if there is no unity the definition cannot stand, but whether or not 
there is unity is a question of fact which must be answered by analysis 
of the nature of knowledge and its truth value, not by assertion of the 
definition whose validity is in question. Furthermore, the “bridge” 
constructed by the author to span the supposed chasm, far from being 
logically satisfactory, is merely a notable example of ignotum per ig- 
notius; the “fact” that in the Absolute (God) “thought and being 
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are identical” is not proved but only asserted, nor can it be proved 
except by begging the question, and even if the fact be granted it has 
no bearing whatever on the question at issue unless and until the laws 
of God’s “thought” and the laws of God’s “being” are shown to be 
identical in principle with the laws of human thought and the laws of 
“being” with which it is concerned ; but to show this something more 
empirically substantial is wanted than the mere assertion that “all 
being and all thought” are derivable from God “by universal deduc- 
tion.” Spinoza and Leibniz have done much better than this, perhaps 
the best that can be done in this direction; the author admits “a cer- 
tain identity of intuition” with them, and the suspicion remains that 
his argument would have been much more to the point if he had fol- 
lowed the common vision more faithfully. In any event, it seems safe 
to say that the time has long since passed when philosophical issues 
can be satisfactorily resolved by the gross impiety of presuming to 
resolve them in the name of God; certainly, the argument of the vol- 
ume here under review would have been much more fruitful, if much 
less dogmatic, had it been carried forward with an eye fixed exclusively 
on the fact of consciousness and its self-transcendence which is (right- 
ly, in my opinion) posited as the point of departure and the matrix 
of the construction. 


G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 
Cornell University 


THE LIMITS OF SCIENCE. By Leon Cuwistek. Translated from 
the Polish by HELEN CHARLOTTE BropiE and ArtHuR P. COoLeE- 
MAN. Introduction and Appendix by HELEN CHARLOTTE BRopIE. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, & Co., 1948. $6.50. 


As far as the reviewer knows this is the first translation of a book 
by the late Leon Chwistek. In this country Alfred Tarski has illus- 
trated the distinguished work of Poles in mathematical logic and has 
whetted our appetite for the more philosophical work of this school. 
But so much of this is still in a language which few of us know that 
most of us have had to grasp at morsels and envy those who are able 
to partake of the whole feast. The present volume removes some of 
the mystery for us. Dr. Helen Brodie, a philosopher and logician, and 
Dr. Arthur P. Coleman, a scholar of Polish, have combined their 
talents felicitously and have given us a readable translation of a full- 
length work by a Polish philosopher. It should be said at once, how- 
ever, that the more philosophical parts of this work are disappointing. 
To those of us who believe that mathematical logic is an important 
tool and adjunct of philosophy it comes as something of a shock to 
find such facility in logic as Chwistek evidently had joined to such 
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loose, impressionistic epistemology, ethics, and history of philosophy. 

Although there appears to be considerable disagreement among 
logicians as to the caliber of Chwistek’s contribution to their field, Dr. 
John R. Myhill in an admirably exhaustive review of the purely logi- 
cal parts of the book in the Journal of Symbolic Logic has no hesita- 
tion in saying: “It is probable. . .that had Chwistek lived to complete 
his program, he would have succeeded in proving the consistency of 
classical analysis from assumptions that none but the most hardened 
sceptic would care to question. I think this would have been the most 
important achievement of mathematical logic since its inception by 
Frege.” The present reviewer, however, must render a far less glow- 
ing report on the philosophical parts of Chwistek’s system as they are 
presented or adumbrated in the present volume. It should go without 
saying that we ought not to take this as conclusive evidence about the 
achievements of recent Polish philosophy, particularly since it has 
been said (and is even evident in this book) that Chwistek was hardly 
a philosophical representative of the school of logicians that included 
Lesniewski, Lukasiewicz, and Tarski. But in that case it is a pity that 
Chwistek should have been the first philosopher to have been trans- 
lated. I fear that The Limits of Science will not serve as an appetizing 
introduction to Polish philosophy in the twentieth century. Of course, 
this is not to disparage the efforts of the translators, who appear to 
have done well what they wanted to do. Miss Brodie in her introduc- 
tion hardly sounds like a devoted follower of Chwistek about to bring 
down translated tablets from Sinai. On the contrary, she presents an 
objective account of Chwistek’s philosophical views and is doubtful in 
some cases about the very things that trouble the reviewer. 


The Limits of Science was first published in 1935 under the title 
Granice Nauki and the present translation was revised and supple- 
mented by Chwistek before his death. It is composed mainly of (1) 
reflections on the history of western philosophy and science, (2) sug- 
gestions of Chwistek’s positive philosophical views, (3) a brief survey 
of mathematical logic, (4) a statement of the elements of what Chwis- 
tek calls “semantics,” and (5) a systematic exposition of “the founda- 
tions of metamathematics.” The present review is devoted mainly to 
the first two aspects of the book. 


The philosophical part is written in a somewhat breathless style and 
is often devoted to intense, combative expositions of the views of 
Chwistek’s philosophical enemies and slightly patronizing reports of 
those of elder statesmen in his own philosophical party. And so part 
of Plato’s work is denounced, Hegel is branded as the “creator of con- 
temporary irrationalism,”’ and the romanticists are accused of working 
for cheap rhetorical effects in the interests of reaction. In similar tones 
Nietzsche’s aestheticism, Bergson’s intuitionism, the “monstrous” 
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pragmatism of James and Schiller, and the “new scholasticism’” of 
the Husserlites are all attacked as examples of the irrationalism which 
Chwistek deplored, and at one point he concludes in a Pravda-like 
sentence which typifies the first chapter: “The Bolshevik revolution 
and its unexpected success destroyed the social illusions of the phe- 
nomenologists and transformed them into the obvious anti-rationalism 
of Hitlerian insanity.” 

On the other hand Aristotle with all his defects “took the first step 
toward constructing a system of the principles of exact thought,” and 
Hume, the encyclopedists, the utopian socialists, Comte, and Marx 
continued the struggle in one way or another. It should be remarked 
in passing that Chwistek is very anxious throughout to play down the 
Hegelian elements in Marx’s thought, arguing that the dialectic of 
Marx does not differ essentially from scientific method, which amounts 
to basing all knowledge on “experience and exact reasoning.” But 
unfortunately, as Miss Brodie points out, Chwistek is vague about the 
method of sound reason as he calls it, and neither his second chapter, 
“The Limits of Sound Reason,” nor Miss Brodie’s introduction will 
help the reader. We get to know which philosophers celebrated the 
method and have it hammered into us that it is the method of science, 
but beyond that we are lost. We are told that the irrational meta- 
physicians do not use sound reason, that positivism is its apotheosis, 
and that it is “the method for attaining truths which are not subject 
to intellectual revolution.” Sound reason is radically different from 
common sense because the latter merely embodies the prejudices and 
confusions of particular social epochs. Everyday language is the ex- 
pression of common sense and it is defective precisely because it vio- 
lates the principal of contradiction, “the fundamental principle of 
sound reason.” 

The contemporary doctrines handled most sympathetically are posi- 
tivism and dialectical materialism, because they “reject the existence 
of objects which differ fundamentally from those encountered in ex- 
perience.” In this respect they stem from the views of the sophists and 
the atomists in ancient times. All four of these traditions are opposed 
to idealism, according to Chwistek, and. they combine forces in the 
nominalism of the middle ages and once again in the philosophy of 
Chwistek. He sympathizes with the nominalistic rejection of “concepts 
and propositions” and claims that “the truth of nominalism” follows 
from his own Considerations of everyday language, presented briefly in 
Chapter IT. “Probably nothing can make an idealist abandon his belief 
in the existence of ideal objects, but without question in practice only 
words and the automatic reactions evoked by these words are in- 
volved....These facts can be confirmed experimentally and conse- 
quently are indubitable. They constitute a foundation sufficient for 
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constructing a theory of knowledge based upon sound reason.” 

It should be said in his behalf that Chwistek regards the more philo- 
sophical part of this book as an informal introduction, and that he 
regards the technical construction of a rational metamathematics as 
the major aim of his thinking. His constructive attitude is certainly to 
be commended but it is difficult to accept the dismissal of the philo- 
sophical part as mere loose talk for those who cannot read logistic. For 
it is just in such sections that we ought to be given a defense of the 
ontology chosen. Recent considerations of the problems of ontology 
suggest the need for this kind of discussion. The question of whether 
Chwistek’s so-called nominalistic semantics accomplishes its purpose 
of providing a foundation for arithmetic ought to be distinguished 
from the more philosophical question of whether such a consummation 
is to be wished. Readers of Carnap’s more recent writings on this sub- 
ject know that he is inclined to regard the question of choosing an 
ontology as pragmatic and practical and not as “factual.” Chwistek, 
in one of those rare moments when he discusses such questions direct- 
ly, has something interesting to say on just this point. In his discus- 
sion of Hilbert’s so-called epsilon axiom (its content need not detain 
us, since the methodological principle is what is of interest here) 
Chwistek says that a deus ex machina is introduced, and that methods 
are used which transcend the limits of sound reason. 


Hilbert’s procedure conceals grave methodological dangers: it justifies anything 
which is at all useful and which does not lead to a contradiction, even though 
it may be sheer nonsense. As is known, magic, astrology, and the like cannot be 
shown to be absurd and it is probable that their utility can be successfully de- 
fended. For example, the supposition that there exist higher beings, who can 
exert no influence upon us, never leads to a contradiction, and is of great use to 
the supporters of the hierarchy of classes. Nevertheless the fact remains that 
this supposition is a fiction which contradicts sound reason and greatly hampers 
the development of intellectual culture. 


Here we have an understandable protest against sliding too easily 
into pragmatism when matters of ontology are at stake. Those who 
defend their right to quantify over truth values, propositions, attri- 
butes, classes, and other abstract entities, on grounds of pragmatic 
convenience, while they urge the “factual” character of deciding the 
truth of scientific theories, must face up to Chwistek’s naive but force- 
ful complaint. For all of its obscurity and brashness in some places, 
Chwistek’s book is challenging on this fundamental point. It illus- 
trates the need for a more thorough discussion of all the issues sur- 
rounding the present controversy between Platonism and nominalism 
in the foundations of logic. Pragmatists will welcome some of their 
new allies in ontology but it should be remembered that many intellec- 
tual sins have been committed in the name of convenience. I doubt that 
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there is a sharp distinction between the method of choosing a good 
ontology and that of choosing a good scientific theory. The trick of 
making the right answer to the question “Do universals exist?” analy- 
tic and the right answer to the question “Do unicorns exist?” syn- 
thetic will not help, for I think that the distinction between analytic 
and synthetic, if it can be made clear, will turn out to be a matter of 
degree. The most plausible course, I think, is to regard ontologies and 
scientific theories as both of them justified on pragmatic grounds. But 
some of us have lived long enough with pragmatism to realize that it 
is difficult to justify anything “pragmatically” with the degree of clar- 
ity we would like to use in philosophy. Now that pragmatism has to 
house so many new friends among the ontologists, we ought to start 
draining its swampy foundations and blocking its metaphors — with 
the help of the guests. 


Morton WHITE 
Harvard University 


PHILOSOPHIE DER LEBENSZIELE. By ALexanver PFAN- 
DER. Gottingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1948. Pp. 188. DM 12. 


This book, edited by Wolfgang Trillhaas, is a complete copy of 
Pfander’s lectures given during the fall term of 1921-1922. The lec- 


tures were taken down by Dr. Ernst Heller and Miss Anna Dietz. 
Pfander himself corrected the copies and provided additional remarks. 
He authorized them furthermore by incorporating them into his own 
papers which were left in two boxes in the safe of a Munich bank. 

Pfander was a poor writer; he complained frequently about the 
clumsy form which his thoughts assumed when he tried to communi- 
cate them in writing. It is therefore rather an advantage that this book 
brings to us Pfander’s philosophy in the lively direct form in which 
Pfander tried to express himself orally. 

But it should be added here that Pfander’s clumsiness is not en- 
tirely an external matter of style and wording; it has something to do 
with the contents. Pfander started his career not as a philosopher, 
not even as a psychologist, but as a student in mechanics. It was a very 
painful accident — his arm was caught in a machine — which con- 
verted him to philosophy. He never got rid of thinking in mechanical 
pattern. Of course, he is in every way radically opposed to any mecha- 
nistic psychology and philosophy. But while trying to describe a 
psychical or spiritual phenomenon, he is driven to a machinery of 
movements, centrifugal and centripetal, up and down, away and back. 
He hates vagueness and playing with words and pictiires. He wants 
always to see and make visible what he is speaking about. But in this 
attempt he slips down to clumsy primitivities far from the point he 
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wants to express. Nevertheless, the reader is impressed by the classic 
simplicity of Pfander’s work, for it shows absolute sincerity and in- 
sights saturated with genuine experience. But there is something 
Pfander failed to see just because of his insistence on distinct facts as 
clearly distinguishable contents. He did not experience factuality or 
existence as such and thereby missed real access to metaphysics. He 
accepts the Aristotelian distinction between potentiality and actuality 
as different modes of being. But he looks at them as merely biological 
phenomena which he tries to assimilate to Platonism by taking poten- 
tiality as ideality, while considering actuality as a more or less im- 
perfect evolution of the seed to its actual being. In this way, however, 
the value character of actuality as actuality (ens et bonum convertun- 
tur) is beyond Pfander’s sight. Values are to Pfander, just as to 
Scheler and Nicolai Hartmann, only distinct forms or ideas distin- 
guished from another kind of forms or ideas rather by a difference of 
knowledge than by being themselves ; they are felt and not perceived. 

Furthermore, the ideal forms or essences are not coeternal with 
God as His own eternal thoughts, as Philo, St. Augustine, and many 
others after them tried to explain their absolutely necessary relation- 
ship with each other beyond even God’s omnipotence to change. Even 
God cannot make two and two other than four. Nor could He create a 
circular square. Nor could He change the laws of geometry. To 
Pfander, however, the ideas also are created. The absolute goal of life, 
Lebensziel, is to be helpful in developing the ideas to actuality, the 
ideas of everything. First of all, we have to be active to develop our 
own idea or essence. But this we cannot do without also helping other 
men in their self-development ; for we are essentially social beings. The 
basic difference between human and subhuman essences is that human 
essences develop by natural necessity, that is, automatically, while 
human beings develop essentially by spiritual self-determination. Here 
Pfander refers even to Schelling and Hegel as forerunners of his view 
about spirit as a being in itself and for itself, “ein in sich und fiir sich 
seiendes Wesen” (p. 119). But in so doing he neglects the fundamen- 
tally quidditive peculiarity of spirit as subject of consciousness. By 
implication he accepts thereby the basic thesis of German idealism, 
strictly contrary to his own realistic view, namely, that all reality is 
basically consciousness, even the unspiritual physical and biological 
one. Unconscious nature — mountains, stars, planets, and the like — 
is then only structurally different from consciousness ; it is conscious- 
ness not yet reflected in itself, noch nicht su sich selbst gekommener 
Geist. This obvious self-contradiction is hidden by Bergson’s biological 
monism which is the modern transcription of the idealistic monism of 
the German philosophy. Bergson, possibly indirectly, is strongly influ- 
enced by Schelling, and Pfander is influenced by both. In spite of all 
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his hostility to merely constructive or speculative thinking, Pfander 
relaxes his phenomenological caution and guidance by purely genuine 
experience. 

More than that : Pfander has blinded himself to the basic metaphysi- 
cal intuition of the absolute goodness and meaning of existence as 
such, irrespective of the specific essences participating in existence. 
Although Plato put the value principle in definite ideas, he was never- 
theless open to that insight which shines in Homer’s report about the 
experience of Ulysses in the realm of ghosts: rather a porter here in 
this real material world than a king in the world of shadows. And 
overflowing with goodness, out of kindness Plato’s demiurgos shapes 
this material world with all its imperfections, in spite of them. And 
Pfander himself cannot avoid considering the actualization of essences 
or ideas as the goal of life. But not because actuality as such is good 
but because the value lies in the essences ; these, since created by God, 
manifest God’s will in the form of ideal postulates or imperatives (pp. 
160-161, 164-165). The primarily voluntaristic aspect of Pfander’s 
thinking would have put him on the side of those medieval think- 
ers who derived the validity of moral imperatives from the will of God, 
instead of deriving God’s will from His insight in the absolute validity 
of the contents of those imperatives. Murder is immoral, not because 
as Pfander would say, God forbids it, but God forbids it because it is 
bad in itself since it is destruction of existence. Not all ideas or es- 
sences are considered by Pfander to be good but there are also bad 
ideas and their actualization is bad ; there are beautiful and ugly forms. 
Consequently Pfander arrives at the condemnation of definite parts of 
reality, speaking of them, on page 82, as the philistine who opposes 
pathetically the Beautiful and the Sublime to the “paltry, dirty, feeble, 
unarranged, soberly despicable.” But this is the language of all the 
annoying opponents of the great spiritual conquerors of new realms of 
beauty. I repeat, Pfander lacks the metaphysical intuition of existence 
as the principle of value. He ignores the sentence of the Bible “God 
saw that it [referring to the creation] was good.’’ He emphasizes the 
inequality of the values of essences and reduces the creator to a kind 
of despot by explaining the ideal postulates as particular assignments 
flowing from those essences of unequal value. (The essential inequality 
of men is emphasized by Pfander frequently ; on page 162 he admits 
that all men are brothers but he adds that this does not mean that all 
men are created by God in an equal way. ) 


Great was Pfander’s gift of observing genuinely real experiences 
and keeping apart what commonly has been confused. And great was 
his courage in sticking imperturbably to real experiences and distinc- 
tions, even if they contradicted the most inveterate and generally ac- 
cepted doctrines. His boldness in facing and acknowledging phenome- 
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na, even if they cannot as yet be explained and do not fit into any 
preconceived system, made him more than anyone else of the entire 
phenomenological school, including Husserl, the true representative 
of a really phenomenological attitude. 

But, unfortunately, just as Husserl’s phenomenological attitude and 
strength became weak when, unable to resist metaphysical temptations, 
he tried to go deeper than the phenomenological method permitted him 
to go, so it was with Pfander when he tried to touch at random, as he 
did in the book under review here, the basic problems of metaphysics, 
such as God and the ultimate goal of human existence and morality. 
This is a new proof for the impossibility of approaching metaphysics 
by a new method. We shall never outgrow metaphysical speculation in 
spite of the sincerest efforts to confine ourselves to strict experience. 

MAXIMILIAN BECK 


RETREAT FROM LIKENESS IN THE THEORY OF PAINT- 
ING. 2d ed. By Frances BrapsHAW BLANSHARD. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. xiv, 178. 8 illustrations. 
$3.50. 


This is a revised edition of a volume by the same title published 


under the imprint of the King’s Crown Press in 1945. Mrs. Blan- 
shard’s main thesis has not changed substantially, but the new edition 
incorporates, along with an improved format and several illustrations, 
much reworking and reorganizing of old materials and the addition 
of considerable new materials, especially in the sections on the heritage 
and theory of abstract painting. 


Mrs. Blanshard’s thesis is two-edged. First, she wishes to show that 
abstract painting in its current manifestation is based on a theory of 
art that is not at all revolutionary, but simply the ultimate stage in a 
movement away from representative painting that had its beginnings 
in ancient Greece. Second, she hopes to prove that an understanding 
of the history and theory of abstract painting can throw light, not only 
on its own potentialities and limitations, but on the aesthetics of repre- 
sentative painting as well. 

Pursuant to these objectives, she devotes the first half of her book 
to the history of the abandonment of the “copy theory” of art, a move- 
ment which she calls “‘a retreat from likeness.” That the abandonment 
of the copy theory should be referred to as a “movement” or a “re- 
treat” is somewhat puzzling, since, on Mrs. Blanshard’s own showing, 
the changes rung on the theory were various and disconnected and by 
no means ordered in terms of a progressive (or regressive?) succes- 
sion of stages. Thus, Aristotle is lumped together with Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds in repudiating Plato’s theory of art as copying particular 
objects in favor of a theory which interprets art as copying “general- 
ized” species or universals. And Plotinus is treated along with Scho- 
penhauer as agreeing that what the artist copies is the supersensuous 
Idea of the particular object, its essentiality as vouchsafed more or 
less mystically to the artist’s vision. In all of these views, however, it 
is admitted that the artist is attempting to provide a revelation of 
something beyond the work of art. Only with the theorists of expres- 
sion — Véron, Tolstoy, Croce —is the reproductive function of art 
clearly rejected in favor of the conception of art as the creative expres- 
sion of the artist’s own feelings. The final transition to a concern with 
form for its own sake came through the Impressionists and post- 
Impressionists, the Cubists, Futurists, and Expressionists, until, with 
Kandinsky, Mondrian, and their successors, abstractionist theory and 
practice became completely freed from any taint of “likeness.” 

Whether Mrs. Blanshard’s account of the historical repudiation of 
literal imitation as an artistic ideal makes abstract painting appear less 
revolutionary or more palatable may be left for the individual reader 
to decide. What is of chief interest to the philosophical aesthetician and 
most likely to generate controversy is the second part of her thesis: 
her case for the aesthetic primacy of the sort of experience provided 
by nonrepresentative art. She makes it a basic point that the emergence 
of abstract art, with its demonstration of the possibility of the experi- 
ence of pure form, is a kind of clincher to the argument that in any 
art, including representative art, the formal element provides what is 
aesthetically essential. Her position here is made somewhat obscure 
by the fact that she presents abstract art as teaching two lessons: (1) 
the importance of form and (2) the importance of creation and con- 
struction as opposed to reproduction. Of these it seems to be the sec- 
ond, and not the first, that ties together the two parts of her thesis. 
The result is a certain show of inconsistency or at least of equivoca- 
tion. Thus, at times (e.g., pp. 153ff.), she seems to say that any “gen- 
uinely aesthetic seeing” of a representative painting is confined to a 
contemplation of those aspects of the work which would be available 
even if al! representative clues were ignored, and that a concern with 
representaiion must always be nonaesthetic — historical, technical, 
moral, or whatever. On the other hand, we are told (p. 157) that a 
painter who purged his work of all natural forms would be like a poet 
who renounced his mother tongue and that there are passions to which 
abstract art does not “take kindly.” She denies that this concession to 
representation involves a repudiation of the lessons to be learned from 
abstract art, by pointing out that she would, in any event, require that 
a representative painting be, not a copy, but a construction, ordered 
by the painter in terms of his own vision. 
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But it is one thing to call something a construction, another thing 
to affirm that what is constructed is pure form. And even if form and 
form alone constitutes a proper aesthetic objective, may not that form 
be more than just “an arrangement of the picture space,” as Mrs. 
Blanshard describes it? If it be true that what representative paintings 
represent (including elements such as ideas and feelings and their 
interconnections) can enter as ingredients into an artistic totality, then 
form has come to mean more than plastic form, more than something 
into whose mysteries we can be sure that abstract art is supremely 
and un‘quely competent to initiate us. 


Lucius GARVIN 
Oberlin College 


NEUE WEGE DER ONTOLOGIE. Dritte Auflage. By Nicovar 
HARTMANN. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1950. Pp. 115. 
DM 5.60. 


Unlike Heidegger and Jaspers, the two leading German existen- 
tialists, Hartmann does not confront his reader with the necessity of 
translating his terminology into a normal German vocabulary. Pre- 
sentation and content of Hartmann’s work contain an element of 
sobriety acquired by his study and systematic interpretation of the 
history of philosophy, specifically by his serious contact with the Neo- 
Kantian school and with the work of Husserl and Scheler. 

This background is mirrored in Hartmann’s philosophical writings. 
Cohen’s, Natorp’s, and Husserl’s epistemological theories were trans- 
formed by him into a Metaphysics of Knowledge (Berlin, 1941). 
Scheler’s criticism of ethical formalism and his ethical personalism 
find a systematization in Hartmann’s Ethics (Berlin, 1935). The pres- 
ent third edition of Neue Wege der Ontologie summarizes methods 
and results of his ontological books which form a more sober counter- 
part to Heidegger’s ontology: Being and Time. 

It may be called a counterpart for at least four reasons: (1) In 
accord with Heidegger, and contrary to Cohen’s and Husserl’s prefer- 
ence for epistemology as philosophia prima, Hartmann considers on- 
tology the basic discipline of philosophy. (2) In accord with Heideg- 
ger, Hartmann adheres to a rejection of timeless entities (e.g., “es- 
sences’’), and that means that both defend ontological temporalism. 
(3) In accord with Heidegger, Hartmann’s ontology does not lead to 
any explicit religious metaphysics. In particular, no idea of God is 
introduced by it. (4) In accord with Heidegger, Hartmann claims to 
reduce the relation of subject and object of knowledge to a more 
general ontological relationship and thereby actually to supersede the 
former. Consequently he can, furthermore, claim to rely neither on 
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empirical nor on a priori procedures (which both presuppose the 
subject-object relationship), but to win his results, so to say, from 
the world itself. 

It is apparent that this consequence is a form of epistemological 
mysticism in virtue of the impossibility of acquiring any knowledge 
about the world without assuming the subject-object relationship 
(Brentano’s intentionality relation). 

What Hartmann calls “new ontology,” is — within the framework 
of the aforementioned four conditions —to be characterized as a 
pseudo-inductive cosmology. The fundamental theorem of this cos- 
mology is the doctrine of the “layer-structure” (Schichtenbau) of the 
world, which is supposed to be built on four layers: physical, biologi- 
cal, mental, and “spiritual” entities. 

This four-layer picture reminds one indeed of pre-Socratic ontolo- 
gies, considered by Hartmann as superior to later epistemological 
efforts in philosophy, and to this extent as his models. It would be 
more correct to say that cosmological construction methods, permissi- 
ble in the childhood of philosophy, are no longer permissible for its 
manhood. In particular, the ontological separation of physical and 
biological entities is apparently inspired by a vitalistic metaphysics and 
is scarcely compatible with the development of modern biology. In this 
context it has to be noted that even the third edition of Hartmann’s 
ontological summary gives its blessings to a racialistically colored 
anthropology —a curious “confirmation” for the realism of this 
“realistic” ontology. Again and again Hartmann thunders against 
monistic world constructions, particularly against materialism and 
psycho-monism. Correct as he is in this, his formulation and criticism 
of these monisms is more emphatic than clear and original. 

Without further questioning, Hartmann takes over the Hegel- 
Dilthey dogma of “spiritual facts” supposedly to be found in the sphere 
of cultural life. Here again he finds himself out of contact with scien- 
tific developments, particularly in anthropology, history, and sociology. 
If anything, the so-called spiritual facts are remnants of fictitious es- 
sences which in turn serve as a substitute for a rigorous distinction 
between historical facts and ethical values —the latter, in spite of 
Gestalt-psychological metaphysics (Kohler), having no place in a 
purely factual world. 


Hartmann makes much of an “interdependence” of his four layers, 
which supposedly characterizes the original trace of his ontological 
constructions. But the fictitious character of at least two of his layers 
(“life and “spirit”) renders these interdependence relations largely 
inapplicable. They come down to a vaguely formulated form of value 
immanentism which shrinks from the Hegelian radicalism of simply 
calling nature “the idea in its being otherwise.” 
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Hartmann occasionally comments that his ontology may impress the 
reader as a system of truisms. Actually it not only creates this impres- 
sion ; its correct observations are largely truisms fitted into an eclectic 
philosophical approach. 

This critical evaluation of Hartmann’s ontology is, however, by no 
means intended as a general rejection of metaphysics, or even as an 
unrestricted warning against “the new ontology.’’ On the contrary, 
the readability of Hartmann’s summary makes it at least a suitable 
source writing in the field of a relatively sober form of contemporary 
intuitionistic metaphysics. 


Jutius Krart 
New York University 


PROCESS AND UNREALITY. A Criticism of Method in White- 
head’s Philosophy. By Harry Konisatr WeLLts. New York, 
King’s Crown Press, 1950. Pp. xviii, 211. $3.00. 

This book, despite its somewhat “smart” title, is a serious attempt 
to show a disparity in Whitehead’s philosophy between method and 
subject matter. Mr. Wells convincingly demonstrates that while 
Whitehead adopted the “traditional method” of philosophy (i.e., the 
laws of identity and noncontradiction in both their logical and onto- 
logical senses), he at the same time defined “nature” and “events” in 
such a way as to render the traditional notion of ontological identity 
inapplicable to them. This forced him to propose the principle of ex- 
tensive abstraction and the theory of “objects” as ways of introducing 
the traditional identity into process ; which resultant “bifurcation” be- 
tween “objects” and “events” led him out of the realm of natural 
philosophy into that of speculative cosmology. Mr. Wells’s diagnosis 
of the actual difficulty is sound, but the preventive which he suggests 
might have saved Whitehead from the disease of speculative cosmolo- 
gy, viz., the Hegelian dialectic or a reasonable facsimile, is not so 
happy. 


WitiiaM E. KENNICK 
Boston University 


EVOLUTION AND THE FOUNDERS OF PRAGMATISM. By 
Puivip P. WIENER. With a Foreword by JoHn Dewey. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. xiv, 288. $5.00. 


The scope of this study is somewhat broader than its title indicates. 
For one thing, by “the founders of pragmatism” Professor Wiener 
means the members of the Metaphysical Club, mentioned in the writ- 
ings of Charles S. Peirce (and, incidentally, of no one else) as the 
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birthplace of pragmatism. This group of liberal thinkers included not 
only Peirce and William James but also Chauncey Wright, John 
Fiske, Nicholas St. John Green, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., F. E. 
Abbot, and Joseph B. Warner. Although only two of these men are 
commonly regarded as pragmatist philosophers, all of them, Wiener 
argues, followed a “method of thinking” which is in a large sense 
pragmatic: a down to earth, experimental method, respectful of the 
temporal and the concrete. In the use of this method in their individual 
investigations in logic, metaphysics, psychology, history, jurispru- 
dence, ethics, and religion, the members of the Metaphysical Club 
helped to free American thought “from the incubus of theological 
dogma, authoritarianism, and a priori rationalism” (p. 190). 


The reference in the title to evolution must also be liberally inter- 
preted. Wiener is interested not only in what these pragmatic thinkers 
had to say about biological (including psychological) evolution but 
also in their approaches to some of the other major problems with 
which scientific-tempered philosophies of the time were concerned. 
The relations of science to metaphysics and to religion; the possibility 
of a humanistic, relativistic ethics ; the growth of social institutions — 
these and other topics of the same order appear and reappear through- 
out the study. The subject of the book is not simply the connection 
between two isms; it is, as John Dewey puts it in his foreword, the 
beginnings of “the intellectual and moral ferment generated in this 


country by the new scientific developments of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century.” 


A chapter is devoted to each of the members of the Metaphysical 
Club except Abbot and Warner, who are dealt with quite briefly by 
the way. Probably the most important essays are those on Wright, 
Peirce, and James. The description of Wright’s defense of Darwin’s 
theory from misuse for speculative metaphysical, religious, or ethical 
purposes displays effectively the “neutral” positivism of that modest 
skeptic. A careful analysis of Peirce’s evolutionism — on both the 
epistemological and the cosmological levels — reveals some of its im- 
portant peculiarities. In the chapter on James (which is based chiefly 
on The Principles of Psychology) the author points out, of course, 
the Darwinian flavor of the instrumentalist interpretation of thinking. 
He notes also James’s appeal to Darwin’s notion of apparently spon- 
taneous variations to reinforce his own conviction of the unique im- 
portance of individual human experiences. 

The book is equipped with an elaborate set of bibliographical notes 
which, in addition to documenting the text, offer the inquisitive reader 
numerous leads to further reading in primary sources. There is also 
an appendix made up of some more or less useful odds and ends, in- 
cluding sketchy biographical notes on Wright, Green, and Warner ; 
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“A Note on Peirce’s Evolutionism” by Arthur O. Lovejoy; and two 
hitherto unpublished manuscripts by Peirce. 

Professor Wiener has produced an accurate, sympathetic, and rich- 
ly detailed portrait in action of a most interesting group of thinkers. 
The book has often the air of a tribute; but this is something which 
few of its readers are likely to find objectionable. 


W. E. ScCHLARETZKI 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS. A Collection of Essays. Edited by Max 
Brack. Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 1950. Pp. x, 429. $5.00. 


IDEAS AND MEN. The Story of Western Thought. By CrANE Brinton. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. Pp. x, 597. $4.50. 

LOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF PROBABILITY. By RupotF Carnap. Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. xviii, 607. $12.50. 


A CRITIQUE OF LOGICAL POSITIVISM. By C. E. M. Joan. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. 154. $2.75. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS. By Epwarp A. Maztarz. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. viii, 286. $4.00. 


GIORDANO BRUNO. His Life and Thought. With Annotated Translation of 
His Work on the Infinite Universe and Worlds. By DororHEA WALEY SINGER. 
New York, Henry Schuman, 1950. Pp. xii, 389. $6.00. 


THE THOUGHT OF C. S. PEIRCE. By Tuomas A. Gounce. Toronto, Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1950. Pp. xiv, 360. $5.50. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION. Volume XXIV: The Natural Law and International Re- 
lations. Washington, D.C., Catholic University of America, 1950. Pp. iv, 186. 
$3.00. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE ARTS. By Morris Wettz. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. xvi, 239. $4.00. 


THE HUMAN COMMUNITY. Its Philosophy and Practice for a Time of 
Crisis. By BAKER BrowNeELt. New York, Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. vi, 305. 


$4.00. 


EVOLUTIONARY THOUGHT IN AMERICA. Edited by Stow Persons. 
New Haven, "Yale University Press, 1950. Pp. x, 462. $5.00. 


HISTORY, ITS PURPOSE AND METHOD. By G. J. Renter. Boston, Bea- 
con Press, 1950. Pp. 272. $3.00. 


MONTGOMERY LECTURES ON CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION. 
What Are Our Values? By W. T. Stace. Lincoln, University of Nebraska, 
1950. Pp. vi, 68. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT FROM NEWTON TO 
EINSTEIN. By A. v’Asro. New York, Dover Publications, Inc., 1950. Pp. 
481. $3.95. 


BASIC CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Paut Ramsey. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1950. Pp. xx, 404. $3.75.— A textbook for courses in which basic 
Christian ethics is conceived as essentially Protestant, a moral code based on 
the one notion of obedient love. 


MAN AND MORALS. By Cetestine N. Bitte. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1950. Pp. xii, 719. $4.00.— A textbook for courses in which 
moral philosophy is conceived as the Christian ethics expounded by St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 


THE HUMAN USE OF HUMAN BEINGS. Cybernetics and Society. By 
Norsert WieENeER. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950. Pp. xii, 241. $3.00. — 
The author of Cybernetics applies his theory of communication and control to 
some of the practical problems of mid-twentieth century and poses a moral 
problem which Cybernetics itself cannot solve. 


THE MAN JESUS WAS. By Max Scuoen. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1950. Pp. xii, $3.00.—In another quest for the historical Jesus, the author 
argues that Jesus was neither the Messiah of the Jews, nor the Christ of 
Christianity, but rather a Jew and a religious genius: a product of his age with 
a message for every age. Generous portions of the synoptic gospels are collated 
in two appendixes. The work is written at the level of a Sunday School bible 
lesson. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY. By Frep- 
ERICK Mayer. New York, American Book Co., 1950. Pp. xiv, 546. $5.00.— One 
of the better textbooks in its field, though it cannot compare in rigor and bal- 
ance with the work of original scholars (e.g., Zeller-Nestle, Outlines of the 
History of Greek Philosophy, and Robin, Greek Thought, for ancient philoso- 
phy). Its surveys of the various philosophers are generally sober, straight- 
forward, reasonably accurate, and well stocked with citations from the sources. 
Its chapters on the Skeptics and Philo— who, the author thinks, have been 
generally underrated —are fuller and better than in most textbooks. Con- 
versely the sections on St. Augustine and St. Thomas (12 and 20 pages respec- 
tively against 22 on Philo) seem skimpy. 


THE GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. From Thales to Aristotle. By W. K. C. 
Guturir. New York, Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. vi, 168. $2.75. — An in- 
teresting, lucid, and reliable sketch by one of the best living students of Greek 
thought. But why this price to the American reader for a book which sells for 
less than a dollar (5 shillings) in England? 


CAN WE AGREE? A Scientist and a Philosopher Argue about Ethics. By 
Cuauncey D. LEAKE and Patrick RoMANELL. Austin, University of Texas 
Press, 1950. Pp. xiv, 110. $2.00.— Contains six essays, four of which have 
appeared in The Scientific Monthly, in which the scientist, Mr. Leake, and the 
Philosopher, Mr. Romanell, argue about some basic problems of ethics. Their 
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collection in this form has the purpose of illustrating how some measure of 
agreement about these questions can be attained by those who start from 
diverse standpoints, in the faith that the attainment of even limited agreement 
on these matters is of “great practical importance.” 


GREEK PHILOSOPHY. A Collection of Texts. Vol. 1: Thales to Plato. By 
C. J. DE Vocet. Leiden, Holland, E. J. Brill, 1950. Pp. xii, 318. No price given. 
— Texts (Greek and, very occasionally, Latin) documenting Greek philosophy, 
accompanied by an outline of each philosophy and brief explanatory comments 
(in English) as well as by some up-to-date bibliographical material. Socrates 
and Plato get the lion’s share of the book (172 pages) as against 80 pages for 
the pre-Socratics, 27 for the Sophists. The author’s selections, though open to 
question at many points, are obviously the fruit of a thorough knowledge of 
the ancient sources and wide acquaintance with contemporary scholarly liter- 
ature on the subject. His incidental comments are often valuable and always 
entitled to respectful attention. 


ALTRUISTIC LOVE. A Study of American “Good Neighbors” and Christian 
Saints. By Pittrtm A. Sorok1n. Boston, Beacon Press, 1950. Pp. x, 253. $3.00. 


AQUINAS AND KANT. The Foundations of the Modern Sciences. By Gavin 
Arptey. New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1950. Pp. x, 256. $3.50. 


ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN TEXTS RELATING TO THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT. Edited by James B. PritcHarp. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1950. Pp. xxii, 526. $15.00. 


GROUP LIFE. The Nature and Treatment of Its Specific Conflicts. By Mar- 
SHALL C. Greco. New York, Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. xvi, 357. $4.75. 


OUR NATURAL UNIVERSE INCLUDING MAN. An Inquiry into Con- 
sciousness, Life, Death, “Miracles,” Cosmic Rays, Etc. Philadelphia, College 
Offset Press, 1950. Pp. iv, 75. $2.00. 


THE WISDOM OF THE SANDS. By AnTOINE DE SAINT-Exupery. Trans- 
lated by Stuart Grvpert from the French CITADELLE. New York, Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1950. Pp. xii, 350. $4.00. 


POSTHISTORIC MAN. An Inquiry. By Ropertck Semenserc. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1950. Pp. x, 246. $3.75. 


KIERKEGAARD THE CRIPPLE. By Tueopor Haecker. Translated by C. 
Van O. Bruyn, with an Introduction by A. Dru. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1950. Pp. xii, 53. $2.75. 


ROUSSEAU AND THE IDEA OF PROGRESS. By F. C. Green. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. 20. 60 cents. 


FREUD: DICTIONARY OF PSYCHOANALYSIS. Edited by NANpor 
Fopor and Frank Gaynor. With a Preface by THeEopor Retx. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. xiv, 208. $3.75. 


ROOSEVELT AND THE WILL OF GOD. By HucuH Aten. New York, 
Lifetime Editions, Inc., 1950. Pp. x, 280. $3.50. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. A Consideration of the More Pro- 
found Aspects of Religious Thought. By Witt1am S. Morcan. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. xviii, 413. $6.00. 


VOLTAIRE’S MICROMEGAS. A Study in the Fusion of Science, Myth, and 
Art. By Ira O. Wane. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. xiv, 
190. $3.00. 


THE NEXT DEVELOPMENT IN MAN. By L. L. Wuyte. New York, New 
American Library, 1950. Pp. 255. 35 cents. 


THE LEGACY OF MAIMONIDES. By Benzion Boxser. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950. Pp. x, 128. $3.75. 


THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPTS OF TEMPERA- 
TURE AND HEAT. The Rise and Decline of the Caloric Theory. By DUANE 


Rotter. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. iv, 
106. $1.25. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND WORK. By 
H. W. Liccetr. New York, Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 78. $3.75. 





ON THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ARTISTIC ENJOYMENT. By Sytvi Hon- 
KAVAARA. Helsinki, Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1949. Pp. 161. Mk. 400:—. 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Naturforscher und Seher. By Ernest Benz. 
Miinchen, Germany, Hermann Rinn, 1948. Pp. 388. DM. 16.—. 


DIE IDEE GOTTES IM GEISTE DER PHILOSOPHIE HEGELS. By 


GerRHARD DuLcKE!IT. Miinchen, Germany, Hermann Rinn, 1947. Pp. 179. DM 
6.—. 


KIERKEGAARD UND DER VERFUHRER. By Wa THER REHM. Miinchen, 
Germany, Hermann Rinn, 1949. Pp. 620. DM 16. —. 


EXPERIMENTUM MEDIETATIS. By Wattuer REHM. Miinchen, Ger- 
many, Hermann Rinn, 1947. Pp. 268. DM 8.—. 


DE ECCLESIAE INFALLIBILITATE IN CANONIZATIONE SANC- 
TORUM. Quaestiones selectae. By P. Franciscus SPEDALIERI. Rome, Catholic 
Book Agency, 1949. Pp. 64; Tab. VI. $1.50. 


SELECTAE ET BREVIORES. Philosophiae ac theologiae controversiae. By 
P. Franciscus SPEDALIERI. Rome, Catholic Book Agency, 1950. Pp. 123. $2.00. 


SECONDA LETTERA AGLI SCIENZIATI. By Gtu.io CoLesantt. Rome, 
Tipografia Regionale, 1950. Pp. 15. 


FILOSOFIA E LINGUAGGIO. Scritti di Enrico CAsTeti1, Enzo Pact, Paoto 


Firiast Carcano, GIAN Mario Cresp1, Mario Ponzo. Padova, Editoria 
Liviana, 1950. Pp. 131. 


FICHTE. Volume Primo. By Lurct Pareyson. Torino, Edizioni di “Filosofia,” 
1950. Pp. Ixvii, 328. 
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L’ESTETICA DELL’IDEALISMO TEDESCO. Vol. I: Kant, Schiller, Fichte. 


By Luict Pareyson. Torino, Edizioni di “Filosofia,” 1950. Pp. xxxii, 405. 
L. 1300. 


LA FILOSOFIA D’OGGI AL CONGRESSO DI AMSTERDAM (11-18 
AGOSTO 1948). By Paoto Firrast Carcano. Roma, Soc. Ed. Del “Foro 
Italiano,” 1950. Pp. viii, 142. Lire cinquencento. 


SOCIOLOGIE ET ANTHROPOLOGIE. Précédé d’une Introduction a l’oeuvre 
de Marcel Mauss par Cl. Lévi-Strauss. By Marcet Mauss. Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1950. Pp. lii, 389. 800 francs. 


SOCIOLOGIE ET PSYCHANALYSE. By Rocer Bastipe. Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1950. Pp. viii, 2900. 600 francs. 


PSYCHOLOGIE DES MOUVEMENTS SOCIAUX. By Paut Maucorps. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1950. Pp. 128. 90 francs. 


DER SOWJETRUSSISCHE DIALEKTISCHE MATERIALISMUS 


(DIAMAT). By SaAmmtunc Datp. Bern, A. Francke, 1950. Pp. 213. 8.40 
Swiss francs. 


LA MEMOIRE COLLECTIVE. Par Maurice Hacswacus. Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1950. Pp. vi, 170. 300 francs. 


LA VOCATION ACTUELLE DE LA SOCIOLOGIE. Par Georces Gur- 
vitcH. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1950. Pp. viii, 607. 1,200 francs. 


HISTORIA DE LA FILOSOFIA EN HISPANOAMERICA. Segunda edi- 
cion. By Ramon Insua Ropricuez. Guayaquil, Ecuador, Universidad de 
Guayaquil, 1949. Pp. 339. No price given. 


EL SENTIMIENTO DE LO HUMANO EN AMERICA. Ensayo de anthro- 
pologia Filosofia. Tomo I. By Fetrx ScHWARTZMANN. Santiago, Chile, Uni- 
versidad de Chile, 1950. Pp. 289. No price given. 





NOTES 


Correction: STORIA DELLA FILOSOFIA, by Nicola Abbagnano, is pub- 
lished by U.T.E.T. (Unione tipografica editrice torinese), in Turin; and not, 
as stated in the July Books Received section, by Taylor Torino. 


The Creighton Club held its fifty-fifth meeting in Cazenovia, New York, Oc- 
tober 28-20, 1950. The following papers were read: Professor Lewis W. Beck of 
the University of Rochester, “Psychology and the Norms of Knowledge”; 
Professor Max Schoen of Hamilton College, “Aesthetic Experience in the Light 


of Psychology”; Professor Jerome Stolnitz of Colgate University, “Notes on 
Defining the Term ‘Art.’ ” 


ARTICLES IN CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS 


MIND LIX 235: I. Berlin, Empirical Propositions and Hypothetical State- 
ments; Harold Jeffreys, Bertrand Russell on Probability; P. F. Strawson, On 
Referring; Morris Lazerowitz, Strong and Weak Verification, II; Jonathan 
Harrison, Can Ethics Do without Propositions?; C. W. K. Mundle, Professor 
Rhine’s Views about PK; B. Mayo, Mr. Hampshire on Fallacies in Moral 
Philosophy ; P. T. Geach, On Names of Expressions. 


PHILOSOPHY XXV 94: T. M. Forsyth, Creative Evolution in Its Bearing 
on the Idea of God; J. J. C. Smart, Reason and Conduct; Dorothy Emmet, 
“Time is the Mind of Space”; Stuart Hampshire, Scepticism and Meaning; B. 
Mayo, Is There a Case for the General Will?; Eric Toms, Exposition and Ex- 


planation; T. D. Weldon, The Concept of Mind; H. B. Acton, Philosophy in 
France. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY XLVII 14: Julius Weinberg, The 
Idea of Causal Efficacy; Van Meter Ames, Fetishism in the Existentialism of 
Sartre. 15: Kingsley Blake Price, Does Hume’s Theory of Knowledge Deter- 
mine His Ethical Theory?; Donald A. Wells, Description and Prescription in 
Value Judgments; A. Cornelius Benjamin, Operationism—A Critical Evalu- 
ation. 16: Radhakamal Mukerjee, Morals, The Art of Symbolic Living; Hans 
Margolius, The Two Realms of Ethics. 17; Jessie Bernard, The Validation of 
Normative Social Theory; Henry W. Johnstone, Jr., Knowledge and Purpose. 
18: Herbert Fingarette, “Unconscious Behavior” and Allied Concepts: A New 
Approach to their Empirical Interpretation; Jan McGreal, A Naturalistic Utili- 
tarianism; A. Campbell Garnett, Responsibility and Self-Determination; Jean 
Gabbert Harrell, A Note on Artistic Criticism. 19: Jack Kaminsky, What Is the 
Philosophic Problem? 20: Lester Meckler, The Value-Theory of C. I. Lewis; 
William E. Felch, Are There Synthetic A Priori Truths? 


PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES I 3: Thomas Storer, On Communication; 
D. S. Miller, Moral Truth; Paul Meehl, A Most Peculiar Paradox. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH X 4: 
Lewis S. Feuer, The Philosophy of Morris R. Cohen: Its Social Bearings ; James 
Gordon Clapp, Some Notes on Plato’s Protagoras; Arthur Pap, Logic and the 
Synthetic A Priori; Wilfrid Sellars, Quotation Marks, Sentences, and Proposi- 
tions; Thelma Z. Lavine, Knowledge As Interpretation: An Historical Survey, 
Part I; S. K. Saksena, Dialectical Materialism; Guenther Stern (Anders), Emo- 
tion and Reality (In Connection with Sartre’s “The Emotions’); Louis O. 
Kattsoff, Is Eidetic Intuition Necessary?; D. Luther Evans, Two Intellectually 
Respectable Conceptions of God. 


THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS IV 1: W. E. Hocking, Fact and 
Destiny; Arnold Metzger, Perception, Recollection and Death; Charles Hart- 
shorne, The Divine Relativity and Absoluteness: A Reply; John Wild, The Di- 
vine Existence: An Answer to Mr. Hartshorne; Jredell Jenkins, The Present 
Status of the Value Problem; James F. Anderson, Analogy in Plato; Henry 
Margenau, Max Born’s Natural Philosophy of Cause and Chance. 


THE JOURNAL OF SYMBOLIC LOGIC XV 3: Lasslé Kalmar and Janos 
Suranyi, On the Reduction of the Decision Problem: Third paper: Pepis Prefix, 
A Single Binary Predicate; Jan Kalicki, Note on Truth-Tables; Jan Kalickt, 
A Test for the Existence of Tautologies According to Many-Valued Truth- 
Tables; John R. Myhill, A Complete Theory of Natural, Rational, and Real 
Numbers; Frank Harary, On Complete Atomic Proper Relation Algebras. 


ETHICS LX 4: Richard McKeon, Philosophy and the Diversity of Cultures; 
Sidney Zink, The Moral Effect of Art; Stuart M. Brown, Jr., Does Ought Imply 
Can? 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE XVII 3: Horace Fries, Logical Simplicity ; 
Frank Hartung, A Sociological Evaluation of the Meeting of East and West; 
Robert Hartman, Is a Science of Ethics Possible; Jules Henry, The Principle of 
Limits; James Feibleman, Class Membership and the Ontological Problem; 
Frederic B. Fitch and Gladys Barry, Towards a Formalization of Hull’s Be- 
havior Theory; W.H. Hay, Bertrand Russell on the Justification of Induction. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY XIV 3: Russell Ames, Protest and Irony in 
Negro Folksong; Vera Shlakman, White Collar Unions and Professional Or- 
ganizations; Stephen F. Mason, Historical Roots of the Scientific Revolution; 
John Pearse, Heredity East and West. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH XVII 3: Eduard Heimann, On Economic Planning ; 
H. M. Kallen, Communism as a Secret Individualism; Lloyd Rodwin, Rent Con- 
trol and Housing; Richard Schiiller, Economic Integration of Western Europe; 
L. C. Hill, Local Government in England: Changes and Challenges; Felicia J. 
Deyrup, Government Support of Industry in American History; Alfred Schutz, 
Language, Language Disturbances, and the Texture of Consciousness. 


THE ANTIOCH REVIEW X 2: William G. Carleton, Toward Man’s Ma- 
turity; Rubin Gotesky, Freedom: A Look at Fundamentals; Dorothy Dulles 
Bourne, Doctor-Patient Relationship; Alfred Polgar, A Great Dilettante ; James 
T. Farrell, Some Observations on Naturalism, So Called; Dan G. Hoffman, 
Sandburg and “The People”; Rose Altizer Bray, Disappearing Dialect. 
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THE PERSONALIST XXXI 4: The Editor, Studies in American Per- 
sonalism; D. S. Kobinson, Josiah Royce, California’s Gift to Philosophy; J. F. 
Butler, The Impasse Between Philosophy and Theology; Joseph Remenyi, 
Laszlo Neméth, Hungarian Writer and Reformer; Robert D. Rhode, Lizette W. 
Reese: “Fair White Gospeler.” 


THOUGHT XXV 08: The Two Maliks (Editorial) ; N. S. Timasheff, War 
or Peace?; W. H. Auden, Nature, History and Poetry; Jean Daniélou, The 
Problem of Symbolism; William F. Lynch, Culture and Belief; Francis Sweeney, 
The Renaissance (Poem) ; Friedrich Baerwald, The Welfare State; Francis P. 
Canavan, The State as Educator; Jerome D’Souza, Gandhi in Retrospect; Wil- 
liam R. Frasca, A Roosevelt Appraisal. 


THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM VIII 4: Is 
a General Theory of Arts of Any Practical Value in the Study of Literature?, 
W.K. Wimsatt, Jr., 1. The Domain of Criticism; Theodore M. Greene, II. The 
Scope of Aesthetics; Catherine Rau, Psychological Notes on the Theory of Art 
as Play; Van Meter Ames, Theater and Fiction in France; Julius Portnoy, Pla- 
tonic Echoes in Soviet Musical Criticism; Bernard C. Heyl, Artistic Truth Re- 
considered ; Giusta Nicco Fasola, Social Factors in Architecture; Rolf Ekman, 
Letter to the Editor. 





THE REVIEW OF POLITICS XII 3: Eric Voegelin, The Formation of 
the Marxian Revolutionary Idea; Hannah Arendt, The Imperialist Character ; 
Heinrich Rommen, Church and State; Robert F. Byrnes, Morés, “The First 
National Socialist”; George Fischer, Genesis of U. S.— Soviet Relations in 
World War II; Waldemar Gurian, From Lenin to Stalin. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL XLVIII 4 (191) : Gabriel Marcel, The Mystery 
of the Family Bond; J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, American Optimism and the 
Problem of Good; The Editor, World Conscience and the Hydrogen Bomb; 
Vincent Taylor, Loisy’s Origins of the New Testament; John MacLeod, John 
Oman, as Theologian; Patrick Nowell-Smith, Miracles — The Philosophical Ap- 
proach; Christmas Humphreys, The Buddhist Sangha; A. Graham I[kin, Sin, 
Psychology and God; John Nance, Is Reason Always Right?; H. D. Lewis, 
Revelation without Content; Cyril Valentine, Schweitzer on Bach; R. Elliot 
Fitch, A Tale of Two Pilgrims; F. H. Heinemann and E. L. Allen, Survey of 
Recent Philosophical and Theological Literature. 


THE THOMIST XIII 3: J. T. Delos, The Dialectics of War and Peace; 
P. De Letter, Hope and Charity in St. Thomas (Conclusion) ; Thomas Green- 
wood, International Casuistics. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS XI 3: Aram Vartanian, 
Trembley’s Polyp, La Mettrie, and 18th-Century French Materialism; R. C. 
Bald, Sir William Chambers and the Chinese Garden; Herbert Weisinger, Eng- 
lish Origins of the Sociological Interpretation of the Renaissance; Thomas S. 
Hall, The Scientific Origins of the Protoplasm Problem; Willson H. Coates, 


Benthamism, Laissez Faire, and Collectivism; Philip Merlan, Lucretius — Primi- 
tivist or Progressivist? 
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THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION XXX 3: Theo Preiss, The Vision of His- 
tory in the New Testament; Jean Daniélou, The Conception of History in the 
Christian Tradition; Symposium on Religious Education: Ross Synder, Re- 
ligious Education in the Theological School; Nevin Harner, Theological Pre- 
suppositions of Religious Education; Wesner Fallaw, Some Theological Founda- 
tions for Christian Education; Bernard E. Meland, Presuppositions in Religious 
Education: An Appraisal. 


THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM XXIV 3: Rudolf Allers, Ethics and An- 
thropology ; James F. Anderson, Creation as a Relation; Gaston Carriére, Man’s 
Downfall in Plotinus; Martin J. Flynn, The Finality of Knowledge in C. I. 
Lewis. 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XXXII 3: A. Haire Forster, The 
Meaning of Power for St. Paul; David Daube, The Anointing at Bethany and 
Jesus’ Burial; W. Norman Pittenger, The Prophet Isaiah; Hans Wedell, The 
Idea of Freedom in the Teaching of the Apostle Paul. 


THE HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XLIII 3: Robert M. Grant, 
The Problem of Theophilus; William B. Hunter, Jr., The Seventeenth Century 
Doctrine of Plastic Nature; H. L. Stewart, The “Reverent Agnosticism” of Karl 
Barth; James H. Oliver, On the Order of the Athenian Catalogues of Aiseitoi. 


SPECULUM XXV 3: S. N. Hagen, The Kensington Runic Inscription; 
Edwin B. Place, The Amadis Question; Willi Apel, Imitation Canons on 
L’homme armé; Ernest H. Wilkins, Petrarch and Giacomo de’ Rossi. 


PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS XI 32, 33, 34 (Summer, Fall, Winter 1949). 


THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY XXVIII 1: 
A. C. Fox, The Right and the Good Once More; S. A. Grave, Aristotelian 
Philosophy and Functional Design. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY XL 4. 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY XLIII 3. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW LVII 4. 

JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY XL 3. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN XLVII 4, 5. 


JEWISH SOCIAL STUDIES XII 3: S. N. Eisenstadt, The Oriental Jews 
in Israel (A Report on a Preliminary Study in Culture-Contacts) ; N. M. Gel- 
ber, The Problem of the Rumanian Jews at the Bucharest Peace Conference, 
1918; Robert F. Byrnes, Jean-Louis Forain: Antisemitism in French Art. 


BULLETIN ANALYTIQUE IV 2: Philosophie. (Abstracts of articles in 
periodicals. ) 


LES ETUDES PHILOSOPHIQUES NS 1 (1950): G. Berger, En Hom- 
mage * Maurice Blondel; G. Bastide, La Philosophie de l’action comme critique 
de la vie et science de la pratique; R. Bourgarel, L’Accueil; J. Chaix-Ruy, 
Maurice Blondel: De l’action a la pensée et a l’étre; H. Dumery, Pour une 
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philosophie de la religion; A. Forest, Les Moments de la conversion; E. Masure, 
Le Témoignage d’un théologien; J. Paliard, L’Idée de lien dans la philosophie 
de Maurice Blondel; M.-F. Sciacca, Notes sur le probléme apologétique de 
l’existence de Dieu; J. Segond, Maurice Blondel et la perspective existentialiste ; 
B. de Solages, Le Sens de la philosophie Blondélienne; A. Valensin, Le Réalisme 
Blondélien; A. Vassalo, Présence de Blondel; J.-W. Lapierre, Jules Monnerot: 


Sociologie du communisme; M. Deschoux, La Culture générale et l’enseignement 
du second degré. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE LV 2: E. Minkowski, 
Le Contact humain; J. Pépin, Le Probléme de la communication des consciences 
chez Plotin et saint Augustin; J. Vallin, Essai sur le non-etre et le néant; 
L. Malverne, L’Etre, l’interrogation et la mort. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE XLV 7 a 9: Et Rabaud, Le phénoméne anti- 
social et la valeur de l’individu; Marie Ossowska, La Notion d’égoism dans ses 
rapports avec divers types de relations sociales; P. Diel, Peur et angoisse; J. 
Chaix-Ruy, L’Historicisme absolu de B. Croce; Al. Koyré, Le Mythe de l’espace ; 
J. W. De Long, Le Probléme de l’absolu dans l’école madhyamaka; L. Husson, 
Sur l’ambiguité du normal; J. Pucelle, Du nouveau sur Locke. 


THEOLOGISCH-PRAKTISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT XCVIII 3: P. 
Franz Lakner, “Renovamini...spiritu mentis vestrae” (Eph. 4, 23) ; Karl Fruh- 
storfer, Hervorragende Gestalten des alttestamentlichen Priestertums; Robert 


Svoboda, Zur Diskussion tiber die Ordensreform; Heinrich Mayrhuber, Trau- 
ungsansprachen. 


REVUE D’ESTHETIQUE III 1: L. Rudrauf, Structure consonantique de 
la musique verbale: Son Importance prosodique dans la poésie francaise; P. 
Millard, Les Tendances cohésives et disjonctives dans le domaine de la musique ; 
H. Bonnet, L’Objet de l’art; L. Goldman, Georg Lukacs: L’Essayiste; E. Sa- 
bourand, Le Peintre devant la substance et le choix; A. Silbermann, La Sociolo- 
gie de la musique; Th. Munro, Les Relations entre les arts illustrées par le ballet 
“L’Aprés-midi d’un faune”; Pius Servien, Vers une science de la poésie. 


BULLETIN DES SOMMAIRES ET COMPTES-RENDUS BIBLI- 
OGRAPHIQUES DES PERIODIQUES FRANCAIS ET ETRANGERS 


182 (28 Juin 1950 [1]), 183 (28 Juin 1950 [II]), 184 (28 Juin 1950 [III]), 185 
(28 Juin 1950 [III]). 


BULLETIN ANALYTIQUE IV 3. 


NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE LXXII 6: J. Lécuyer, Le Sacer- 
doce céleste du Christ selon Chrysostome; L. de Sousberghe, Propriété “de droit 
naturel”: Thése néo-scolastique et tradition scolastique; Mf. Verdun, Infatuation, 
insatisfaction, instabilité et...anisocranie; L.-F. Deltombe, Situation religieuse 
de la Suéde. I. Le Protestantisme Suédois. 7: S. Dockx, Du Fondement propre 
de la présence réelle de Dieu dans l’ame juste; E. Roche, Notre Condition de 
pécheurs; Henry Duméry, La Spiritualité blondelienne; L. F. Deltombe, Situ- 
ation religieuse de la Suéde. II. L’Eglise catholique en Suéde. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE PHILOSOPHIE IV 12: Henri Gou- 
hier, Les Exigences de l’existence dans la métaphysique de Descartes ; Ferdinand 
Alquié, Descartes et l’ontologie négative; Robert Lenoble, La Psychologie 
cartésienne; Geneviéve Lewis, L’Ame et la durée, d’aprés une controverse 
cartésienne ; Charlotte S. Ware, The Influence of Descartes on John Locke — A 
Bibliographical Study. 


SCHOLASKIK XXV 3: Josef Ternus, Zur historisch-theologischen Tradition 
der Himmelfahrt Mariens; Franz M. Sladeczek, Die spekulative Auffassung 
vom Wesen der Einheit in ihrer Auswirkung auf Philosophie und Theologie 
(mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der aristotelischen Auffassung) ; Otto Sem- 
melroth, Gottes geeinte Vielheit. Zur Gotteslehre des Ps.-Dionysius Aeropagita. 


DIALECTICA IV 1: F. Gonseth, L’Epistémologie génétique et la méthodo- 
logie dialectique a propos de l’ouvrage récent de J. Piaget: Introduction a 
lépistémologie génétique; J. Vuillemin, La Dialectique négative dans la con- 
naissance de l’existence; P. Bernays, Zur Methodischen Diskussion; L. Bopp, 
Lettre ouverte a2 M. Preissmann; A. Preissmann, Réponse a la lettre de M. 
Bopp; F. Kréner, Zur Logik von J. Piaget; H. Frére, De la fine a la grosse 
complémentarité; M. Gex, “La Morpho-Psychologie du Dr. Louis Corman.” 
Chronique de caractérologie No. 1. 


ALGEMEEN NEDERLANDS TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR WIJSBEGEERTE 
EN PSYCHOLOGIE XLII 4: C. J. De Vogel, De Continuiteit van het West- 
Europese Denken; J. H. Dubbink, Pisaref en Plato; W’. H. Alting Van Geusau, 
Het Wezen der Werkelijkheid; J. Clay, Het Evolutiebegrip; P. G. J. Vreden- 
duin, Totaliteit in de Wiskunde. 5: Marten Ten Hoor, De Methode van het 
Compromis; J. L. Snethlage, Situationisme en dialectisch Materialisme; Libbe 
van der Wal, Het Object der zedelijke Waardering en het abstract zederlijk 
Oordeel; Berthold Stokvis, De Betekenis van de Psychische Massahygiéne. 


TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE XII 2: R. Feys, Resultaten en 
mogelijkheden van de geformaliseerde Logica; Walter Biemel, Husserls En- 
cyclopaedia-Britannica Artikel und Heideggers Anmerkungen dazu; Hugo Reijn- 
ders, De verstandelijke Kennis van het Materieelsinguliere in de Philosophie van 
St. Thomas; Cl. Van Steenkiste, Wijsbegeerte bij Joden en Araben; J. H. Wal- 
grave, Godsdienstwetenschap en vergelijkende Godsdienststudie; R. Feys, Logica 
en Wijsbegeerte van de Wiskunde. 


LES ETUDES CLASSIQUES XVIII 2: H. Bardon, Q. Lutatius Catulus 
et son “cercle littéraire” ; A. Salmon, Une Particularité de l’aoriste et de 1’im- 
parfait chez Hérodote; M. Fiéves, Les Cavaliers trévires; J. Fonsny, Les Leit- 
motive d’Alfred de Musset; B. Oliviere, La Musique d’un passage de Virgile 
(Enéide, II, 250-267) ; J. Doucet, Deux Poémes de Jacques Prévert. 


LIFE OF SCIENCE VIII 43-48: Stefan Jedrychowski, The Tasks of Science 
in the Six Year Plan; Seweryn Zurawicki, The Wilderness of Bourgeois Eco- 
nomics; Andrzej Grodek, Notes on the Principles of Organization of Economic 
Studies in Poland; Stanislaw Lem, Tasks and Methods of the Popularization of 
Science in Soviet Russia; Henryk Batowski, Concerning the Scope of the Term 
“Slavonic Studies”; W. Zajaczkowski, Achievements of Polish Scholarship in 
Moslem Studies; Witold Manczak, In Favour of Public Examinations in the 
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NOTES 


Academic Schools; Henryk Golanski, On Scientific Research Institutes in In- 
dustry; Waclaw Jastrzebowski, Scientific Research Institutes of the Ministry of 
Shipping. 


GIORNALE DI METAFISICA V 3: Augusto Guzzo, Sacrificio e voca- 
zione ; Adolfo M. Alonso, Ciencia y sabiduria; Luigi Stefanini, Critica costruttiva 
dell’esistenzialismo teistico, continuazione; Adolfo Levi, La teoria della gtdia 
nel Diside; Armando Carlini, I1 mio “kantismo” (Risposta a Mons. Olgiati) ; 
Michele Federico Sciacca, Risposta a Mons., Olgiati; Michele Federico Sciacca, 
Cosmologismo e pensiero moderno; Giovanni Villa, Lettera al Giornale di Meta- 
fisica. 4: J. Chaix-Ruy, Lettre a F. M. Sciacca sur “l’existence de Dieu”; Luigi 
Stefanini, Critica costruttiva dell’esistenzialismo teistico (Cont. f. prececenti) ; 
Henri Gouhier, La connaissance de Dieu selon Descartes; E. Callot, Y-a-t-il chez 
Malebranche une nouvelle preuve de l’existence de Dieu; A. Carlini, A proposito 
del “S. Agostino” di M. F. Sciacca; P. Leone Veuthey, Conoscenza critica ed 
intuizione ; Franco Amerio, Breve risposta al Prof. Villa. 








CENTURY PHILOSOPHY SERIES 


CLASSIC 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHERS 


Max H. Fiscn, General Editor 


Covering the classic period of American Philosophy (roughly 
1867 to 1939), this new volume contains very sizable selections 
from the works of six outstanding philosophers of the period. 
Recognized scholars have written introductions for each phi- 
losopher and his work, and Professor Fisch has provided a gen- 
eral introduction to the whole period and its philosophers. The 
philosophers whose works are included are: Charles Sanders 
Peirce, (introducton by Arthur W. Burks); William James (in- 
troducton by Paul Henle); Josiah Royce (introduction by Otto 
F. Kraushaar); George Santayana (introduction by Philip B. 
Rice); John Dewey (introduction by Gail Kennedy); Alfred North 
Whitehead (introduction by Victor Lowe). Large royal 8vo, 
503 pages. $4.75 





_ Appleton - Century - Crofts, Inc. 
35 West 32nd St. New York 1, N. Y. -_ 
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THE PRINCIPIA PREssS announces 
the completion of . . . 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LOGIC 


J. R. Kantor 
Professor of Psychology 
Indiana University 


This work is concerned with: 

The consequences for logical theory of recent develop- 
ments in objective psychology. 

The results of an operational and system-building 
logical theory for psychology and other sciences. 

The importance for logic and science of an inter- 
behavioral theory of language and symbols. 


In two volumes — 
Vol. I: pp. xviii + 363, $6.50 
Vol. II: pp. xvi + 359, $6.50 
Both volumes: $12.00 


THE PRINCIPIA PRESS 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Remittance with order insures prompt postpaid delivery. 
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ws Announcing, for second semester use 





The Structure of 
Appearance 


By NELSON GOODMAN 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, Pennsylvania University 


“[Mr. Goodman’s] new methods are very interesting and fruitful, 
and the results he found by their application are of great im- 
portance for the logical analysis of qualities.”"—RUDOLF CARNAP 


“One of the most important contributions to philosophy in many 
years."—Morton G. WHITE 


Coming early in January. Order your copy now. $4.00 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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high praise for an outspoken book 


SECURITY, LOYALTY, 
AND SCIENCE 


By Walter Gellhorn, Prof. of Law, Columbia University 


@ “This is a superlatively good book. In treating a 
difficult and delicate subject Walter Gellhorn, Professor 
of Law at Columbia, is penetrating, eminently fair, and 
highly readable... .Mr. Gellhorn’s discussion of the high 
costs of security should be read in their entirety.” 

—The New York Times 


@ “Mr. Gellhorn has elaborated [his] theme with nu- 
merous examples and with acute comment.” 


—The New York Herald Tribune 





@ Professor Gellhorn’s book deals with the problem 
of secrecy in the field of government-supported scientific 
research. It is lucid, balanced, and judicial; and the very 
moderation of its tone makes its conclusions all the more 
impressive and devastating... .Security, Loyalty, and Sci- 
ence is the first volume in a series of basic importance for 
all Americans who care about their freedom.” 

—The Nation 


@ “Geilhorn’s major contribution is to bring together 
in a skillful brief a mass of scattered legal, political, social, 
and scientific evidence not only to support the proposition 
that freedom of science is indispensable for the moral 
survival of our society, but to show that the secrecy, secur- 
ity and loyalty policies pursued today increasingly frus- 
trate the progress of science and thereby weaken the na- 
tion.”—The New Republic $3.00 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS teicce, new york 

















A History of 
PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 


Edited by VERGILIUS FERM 


Compton Professor and Head of the Department of Phi- 
losophy in the College of Wooster 


A New Type of History of Philosophy and a New Type of 
Writing in terms of the Big Classic Systems of Thought 


Eminently suitable for every philosophy course. 
Comprehensive in Treatment: Beginning with “The Story 


of Indian Philosophy” and ending with “Philosophies of . 


Religion” — 38 stimulating chapters. 


Topics include all the classic historic systems: Platonism, 
Aristotelianism, Thomism, Scholasticism, Renaissance Phi- 
losophies, Ancient and Medieval Jewish Philosophy, Arabic 
and Islamic Philosophy, etc. Also included are recent move- 
ments: Existentialism, Dialectical Materialism, Semantics, 
Logical Positivism, Philosophies of History, History of Gen- 
eral Theory of Value, Recent Schools of Logic, Recent Epis- 
temological Schools, Philosophies of Culture, etc. 


Over 40 contributors, 38 of whom are professors in American 
and Canadian Unversities and Colleges, and three in Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Institutions of Learning. Each is a specialist 
in the particular school of thought covered. 


Says the Editor: “By ‘systems’ is here meant not necessarily 
those types of thought which may be char- 
acterized as ‘symphonic’. . . Rather, by ‘sys- 
tems’ is here meant the general trend or 
course of thought of a particular time, 
school or group of thinkers.” 


For graduate students in philosophy, for professional 
philosophers, for research students in the history of ideas, 
this mine of information on the main problems of phi- 
losophy in their historical settings will find a permanent 
place on the bookshelf. $6.00 


Used as text material in leading colleges 
Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance 
Special student bulk rate on 10 or more 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Putiisiers 


15 East 40th Street, Desk 193 New York 16, N.Y. 
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THE “WHY” OF 
MAN’S EXPERIENCE 


By Hadley Cantril 


HIs book shows how and why learning, motivation, and 
‘Raeetnien are not isolated problems, but must be cor- 
related. Dr. Cantril points out that environment takes on 
meaning only as people act through it to carry out their 
purposes. $2.75 


CONTEMPORARY 
ETHICAL THEORIES 


By Thomas E. Hill 


C yen. therefore, as this book is as a text, it func- 

tions also and equally well as a convenient reference 

and as a readable account for all intelligent persons, aca- 

demic and otherwise, who like to keep themselves informed 
on recent developments in ethical theory.” 

Sat. Review of Lit. August, 1950 $4.00 


MATTER AND MEMORY 





By Henri Bergson 
Translated by Paul & Palmer 


ge classic of ‘psycho-metaphysics’ affirms the reality of 
spirit and the reality of matter, and seeks to determine 
the relation of one to the other by a study of memory — in 
which mind and matter intersect. $3.25 


TIME AND FREE WILL 
By Henri Bergson 
Translated by F. L. Pogson 


ELIEVING that “clumsy symbols” have confused thinking 
about free will, Bergson attempts to resolve the argu- 
ment between determinists and their opponents by explain- 
ing apparent contradictions between such concepts as space 
and time, quality and quantity, succession and :multaneity. 
$2.75 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











Announcing a new book in the 
Modern Student’s Library Philosophy Series 
Ralph Barton Perry, General Editor 


LEIBNIZ: SELECTIONS 


Edited with an Introduction by Philip P. Wiener, 
Associate Professor of Philosophy at City College of 
New York and Visiting Associate Professor at Clare- 
mont Colleges, California. 


This is a collection of selected representative essays, 
papers and letters from Leibniz’s diverse writings 
(originally in Latin, French and German) arranged 
chronologically under each of the following four 
topical headings: 

1) On Method 

2) Foundations of the Sciences 

3) Metaphysics and Theory of Knowledge 

4) Ethics, Law and Civilization 


SPECIAL POINTS: 


1) The pragmatic role of Leibniz’s conception of 
logic is a new approach to the subject. 

2) The topical arrangement in chronological se- 
quence enables the student to see how Leibniz de- 
veloped his views. 

3) Special emphasis has been given to the new 
methodological aspects of Leibniz’s work revealed by 
Couturat, Russell and Cassirer. 

4) Most of the Selections appear in English trans- 
lation for the first time, especially because the metho- 
dological papers published by Couturat’s and Cassirer’s 
editions have never been translated into English. The 


extant translations of the remaining selections have 
been revised. 


About 600 pages probable price $1.75 
Write for free examination copies 
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College Department 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue New York 17 
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Selections From 
The Little Library of Liberal Arts 


H. Bergson: An Introduction to Metaphysics 


Translated by T. E. Hulme. With an Introduction by Thomas A. 
Goudge (10) 


Bradley: Ethical Studies (Selections) 


With an Introduction by Ralph G. Ross. Contains: Why Should I 
Be Moral, Pleasure for Pleasure’s Sake, Duty for Duty’s Sake, My 
Station and Its Duties, Concluding Remarks (28) Cloth ed. $1.80 cents 


J. Butler: Five Sermons 


With an Introduction by Stuart M. Brown, Jr. Contains: Preface 
(abridged); Sermons I, II, III, XI, and XII; Dissertation upon the 
Nature of Virtue (entire) (21) 


Calvin: God and Political Duty 


With an Introduction by John T. McNeill. Contains: (From the 
Institutes) Dedication to Francis I; On Christian Liberty; On Civil 
Government; and related texts (23) 


Dante: On World Government (De Monarchia) 
A new translation by Herbert W. Schneider (15) 40 
Descartes: Discourse on Method 
A new translation, with an Introduction, by Laurence J. Lafleur (19) 40 
Meditations 
A new translation, with an Introduction, by Laurence J. Lafleur (29) 50 cents 
Kant: Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics of Morals 
Translated by Thomas K. Abbott. With an Introduction by Marvin 
Fox (16) 
Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysics 


The Mahaffy-Carus translation extensively revised, with an In- 
troduction, by Lewis W. Beck (27) Cloth ed. $1.75 75 


J. Locke: A Letter Concerning Toleration 

With an Introduction by Patrick Romanell (22) 35 
J. S. Mill: Utilitarianism 

With an Introduction by Oskar Piest (1) 40 
Plato: Euthyphro, Apology, Crito 


(and the Death Scene from Phaedo). Translated by F. J. Church; 


translation revised and edited, with an Introduction, by Robert 
D. Cumming (4) 


35 





50 


(Complete List Upon Request) 


THE LIBERAL ARTS PRESS, INC. 
153 West 72nd Street New York 23, New York 




















THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
QUARTERLY 


(Published by The University of St. Andrews 
for the Scots Philosophical Club) 


The policy of this journal is to publish work 
of a high academic standard in all branches of 
philosophy. Special attention is given to the 
critical surveying of recent philosophical liter- 
ature, and to book reviewing over a wide field. 


Contributors to the 1951 issues will include: 
Lord Lindsay of Birker, Mr. William C. Kneale, 
F.B.A., Professor G. Ryle and Mr. M. B. Foster 
(Oxford), Professor J. Macmurray (Edinburgh), 
Professor H. A. Hodges (Reading), Professors C. 
A. Campbell and A. L. Macfie (Glasgow), Profes- 
sor H. Kuhn (Erlangen), Professor Ugo Spirito 
(Rome), Mr. E. E. Harris (Johannesburg). The 
philosophical surveys to be published in 1951 will 
cover important work published since 1945 on 
Political Philosophy, Ethics, and Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Century Empiricism. 


The annual subscription is £1 or $3.00. Single 
issues are sold at 6s. or $1.00. Drafts should be 
made payable to The Philosophical Quarterly, 
a/c, Royal Bank of Scotland, St. Andrews, Fife. 
MSS and all other communications, including 
those from prospective subscribers, should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, T.M. Knox, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in The University of St. An- 
drews, Scotland. 




















CRITICAL THINKING 
By Max Black, Cornell University 


“An introductory text in logic that attempts to steer between Charybdis and 
Scylla by recognizing the value of some facility in the use of formalistic logical 
symbols while also stressing the importance of the belief-function for logical 
beginners.” — The Personalist 

“Alive, practical, and sound throughout, clearly and interestingly written. ..The 
exercises, comprehension tests, and summaries, given at the end of each chapter, 
are a very valuable feature.” —C. J. Ducasse, University of California 

Adoptions include: Harvard University, University of Notre Dame, University of 
Virginia, University of California (Berkeley and Los Angeles), and others. 
Published 1946 402 pages a” x 9” 


ETHICS AND SOCIAL POLICY 
By Wayne A. R. Leys, Roosevelt College 


A unique and unorthodox approach to traditional ethics through relevance to 
current controversies, this makes the principles of ethical criticism accessible 
and intelligible to people who must evaluate public policies and personal plans 
of conduct. The old questions of philosophical ethics are implicit in every dis- 
cussion of social policy, but the relevance of Aristotle’s and Spinoza’s studies 
is not always obvious. 

The author, therefore, has not begun with traditional expositions of philosophical 
terms, but with a statement of some current social controversies, and has then 
appealed to the classic philosophers for help in formulating the ethical difficulties 
which these current controversies create. For instance, — of educational 
and legal policy introduce the reader to the differences descriptive and 
normative judgments; controversies regarding sex. and health raise the problem 
of securing _-? moral agreement. 
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Published 1 522 pages 54” x 8” 


A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
By Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Boston University 


Piveonpery Ya chiefly philosophical rather than historical Fine ge dar yas st treat- 
ment of the subject, this book begins with religion as a and psychological 
fact. The text examines and criticizes conflicting interpretations of religion and 
covers all the major problems with an evolutionary rather than a traditional or 
revolutionary approach. 
— list of contents: 

Religion as a Philosophical Problem 
@ Conceptions of God 
@ Theistic Absolutism and Finitism 
@ The Problem of Good-and-Evil 


Published 1940 589 pages 5%” x 8” 
Send for your copies today! 


PrentTice-HAL.t, INc. 70 FirtH AVENUE New Yor 11, N.Y. 








